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PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 











RITISH ASSOCIATRR A thy ADVANCE. 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, pe » London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
SOUTHPORT, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 19. 
President Elect, 
ARTHUR CAYLEY, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.8., V.P.B.A.S. 
Sadlerian Professor of Math ics in the U y of Ca 


JD UNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION. 





The SEVENTH ANNUAL DUNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION 
will be OPENED in the ALBERT INSTITUTE on OCTOBER 6th 
will Open Three Months. 

The Sales from last Exhibition amounted to 6,900!., which, ey to 
the population, is among the largest amounts ever realized in Brivish 








inded 


The C 





NOTICE tnd CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are 
that, under ement dating from 1871, the ce of Memoirs, 
and "the days on which they are to be , are now, as far as possible, 

i for the several Seetions before the 
ing rh Meeting. it has therefore become necessary, in order to 
ive portunity to the Committees of doing justice to ‘the oe 
can or tions, that each Author should prepare before 
paseo of og -gmgt of a length suitable for insertion in the he published 
he A and the Council request that he will 
nal Memoir, by book-post. on or before 
meral Secretaries, tish Association, 
Head Section poses Authors who 
ng oe and wh pers a gop , will be 
fore thi eeting with printed capten ¢ of their Reports or 
Abstracts. If it should be inconvenient to the Author that his S Paper 
should be read = any particular days, he is Seenen to send informa- 
tion thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 


T. G. “BONNEY, Secretary. 








send it, nee with the ori; 
August 22, addressed thus—‘ 





NoBMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL 
SCHOOL of MINES, South Kensington. 
Dean—Professor HUXLEY, P.R.S. 





BIOLOGY. Professor Huxley, P.R.S. 

MINING. Prof. Warington Smyth, F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY. Prof. E. Frankland, F.R.S. 

MECHANICS and MATHEMATICS. Prof. Goodeve, M.A. 
PHYSICS. Prof. F. Guthrie, F.R.S. 

GEOLOGY. Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R 8. 

METALLURGY. Prof. W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 
ASTRONOMY. Lecturer, J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.S. 
AGRICULTURE. J. Wrightson, Esq., F.C.S. 


NEXT SESSION begins OCTOBER Ist. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Reaisrrar. 





EXCAVATIONS at EPHESUS, on the SITE of 


the TEMPLE of DIANA. 





The Committee formed to resume these Excavations, under the 
sanction of the Government and of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
have resolved to APPEAL to the publie for further AID to carry on the 
Excavations, for which a fresh Firman has been obtained by Mr. Wood, 
who had already recommenced the work with encouraging signs of 
success, and who is authorized to resume itassoon as the hot weather has 
passed. 

In the course of the few weeks during which the work was carried on 
some interesting inscriptions and fragments of sculpture were found; a 
large area was excavated to an average depth of 17 {t., preparatory to 
reaching the depth of the few more feet needed to recover the stones. 
Mr. Wood expects to find portions of the sculptured frieze and super- 
structure of the Temple; some more drums of the sculptured columns 
may also be recovered. 


It is indisp ble that a amount be subscribed to enable the 
Committee to complete without delay this interesting and important 
exploration, and further, to enrich the Collection of Greek Art in the 
British Museum, where a spacious room has new been assigned for the 
Ephesian Marbles, 





Fuller information is given in a letter in the Times of July 30th from 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Beresford-Hope. 


Subscriptions to the amount of 4791. have been already received. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir John Lubbock, 
No. 15, Lombard-street, E.C.; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & Co., 16, St. 
James's-street ; and Professor T. Hayter Lewis, Hon. Sec.,12, Kensington 
Gardens-square, W. 


A List of Subscriptions will be duly published. 


have resolved that this year special invitations will 
peg bn issued in a very few exceptional! cases, and Works must therefore 
be dan eae ede hy Institute, without cases, and free of charge, not later 


.— Contributors should describe the bg they propose to send 
i. the a ae Schedule, and forward it to the Hon. retary before 

These schedules, rules, -_ inbele can ‘be obtained from 

ray podey in London, Mr. James Bova 

Hospital, W.; or from JOHN MACLAUCHLAN. Hon. Secretary. 


(GZ LOUCE: STER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


SEPTEMBER 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1883. 











Principal Singers :— 


Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY 
Mdlle. AVIGLIANA, AND 
AND Miss HILDA WILSON. 


Miss MARY DAVIES. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD 
AND 
Mr. BOULCOTT H. NEWTH. 


Mr. FREDERIC KING, 
Mr. W. H. BRERETON, 
AND 

Mr. SANTLEY. 


Full particulars at Mr. Nest's, Westgate-street, Gloucester. 


])D, on the 3lst July, at 29, Marina, St, 


JOHN McCLELLAND, Esq., F.L.S., o4, 8., 
F.R.S. London, F.R.S. Ratisbon, Corresp. Memb. K.A. Turin, 8. Nat. 
Hist. Boston, of 6, Lancaster-terrace, Spear Park, N., late Principal 


Inspecto: tor-General of H.M. Indian Forces. 


OTICE.—The patrons of the late Mr. FRANCIS 
BEDFORD are respectfully informed that the BUSINESS is STILL 
CARRIED ON as HERETOFORE by his Representatives and the same 
ompR eam all orders entrusted to the firm will receive their 
attention. 


This notice is inserted in dicti 
made that the business is closed. 
91, York-street, Westminster. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. 

Foe 3 Estimates See Ss ae = a. ,_ of 
Highest velerenees. Consultation free.—1, alias. < . 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Health, Truth, British Mail, the Furnitur 
Gazette, the Review, and otuer hignyciaae Publications call attention toth 
facilities pene Be COMPLETE, ECONO: and PUNCTUAL 
PROD DUCTION f PERIODICAL LITERATURE, mote ty Illustrated 
or Plain. Estimates furnished to jectors of New Periodicals for 
either ae or Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. 





to the st which has 














PBINTING. .—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, Celebrities the Day, the Englishwoman's 
and other Periodicals, are prepared to undertake the PRINT- 








ROPRIETORS of COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS.— 
The COUNTRY NEWSPAPER OFFICES wil! shortly be opened 
for the convenience of Provincial Newspaper pe hana It isa well- 
known fact that many 7 of first-cl country ve 
not hitherto had a London Office owing to the sone expense se attending 
the same. To meet this want it is intended to open the Offices under 
the above title in the course of a few weeks. Further particulars will 
appear in future Advertisements.—Address Secretary, 146, Strand. 








Review, 

ING of ‘Magazines, P on the most 
.' Estimates free.—Steam Printing Ottices, “31-89, Great 

Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, London 


Roexvar MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 


The Council of this Institution are prepared to oa hag APPLICA- 
TIONS from Gentlemen willing to deliver LECTURES in Manchester 
on subjects connected with Fine Art, Literature, or At —Address, 

with terms, to Mr. Epwix W. Maasmact, Secretary, Royal institution, 











ITERARY ASSISTANT.—A Shorthand Writer, 
accustomed to important Press Work, is open to ASSIST as 
AMANUENSIS, or in Sub-Editing, &c.—X. Y., R. F. White & Son, 
33, Fleet-street. 


WANTED, by a Journalist of the highest qualifi- 

cations, a fresh ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR, Sub-Editor, Secre- 
tary, Librarian, or in any literary capacity. He would be willing to 
undertake temporary work during the holiday season.—-Address Srrius, 
3, Havelland-terrace, Defoe-road, Lower Tooting, 8.W. 


N EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST will be 
happy to undertake the REVISION of MSS. for PUBLICATION, 
Researches Ay the Library of the British Museum, or any i“ ~ ofa 
lite character.—Address A. Z.,, care of Jas. Butler, Esq., k- 
street, Covent-garden. 


EADER-WRITER WANTED for a LIBERAL 
DAILY NEWSPAPER in the West of England. sipely, by letter 
only, to Eprror, care of Mr. Atkinson, 52, Fleet-street, Londo; 


ANCASHIRE. — WANTED, for a High-Class 
Publication, a TOPOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL SKETCH 

of LANCASHIRE; also a GEOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION of the 
Ceunty. Preference given to par ig ig , who have written on the 
eee og and pear ame .—A. B. C., Woodleigh Cottage, Den- 

















W ANTED, in a Publishers’ Counting-House, a 
well-qualified CLERK ; one who has been accustomed to Publi- 
cation Accounts and is a good and 


uick writer.—Apply by letter, 
Stating experience, to Messrs. Sampson 


ow & Co., 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





O PRINTING OFFICE MANAGERS.— 
WANTED, for a large London Office, a MANAGER, who > 





THE EARTHQUAKE in ISCHIA 


an we pray begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following Con- 





Joseph J. Mites, Esq. » £5 5 0, Rev. Joshua Harrison.... £2 2 0 
Jobn Miles. es, Esq. oe 2 2 O| Sir William Wyatt ...... 1 1 0 
+ 1 1 ©] Co! and Mrs.A.Croll.... 2 2 0 
1 1 0|G. P. Everett Greene, =e 110 
+ 2 2 0O| William Heriot, Esq. 330 
1010 0 a ae ek, Esq. .sccceee 200 
220 J. Carvill Williams. Esq... 1 10 
22 0 | Alexander Hub — Esq. 500 
22 0; coccccccocee 1 1 O 
220 330 
110 100 
es. 550 
22 650 
5 0 310 0 
22 


This List will be oo on Monday Next, when all sums collected 
will be handed to the Italian Consul, J. B. Hratn, Esq., who has gael 
sartaken to forward the amount to the Central Committee in Kom 

among the 


New Oxford-street, August 9th, 1883. 








AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BON D-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 r.. 


THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK n to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M. RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square,W. 








aman of ability = experience and have filled a similar 

isd that he be between 35 and 45 years of age. 

be taken of ~y application from any one — does not answer this 

desert tion.—Apply, by letter only, toC. & 8.. care ef Messrs. Adams & 
, Advertisi ng Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E. c 





> 
((UTHBERT BEDE’S LECTURES. — ‘ Modern 
mourists,’ ‘ Wit and Humour,’ ‘ Light Literature,’ ‘ Humorous 
a. =e Clerks,’ &c., by the Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 
They | have been delivered in London, Windsor, Ox ford, Cambridge, Hull, 
Wolverh Newcastle-on- -Tyne, &e. 
“*Enlivened with wit and d and d with h 
ings from Dickens, Burnand, and other authors 
“Cuthbert Bede's name has attracted large and brilliant gatherings. 
He is an entertaining lecturer, and a reader of great dramatic power. 
He is fairly entitled to be ranked as a leading Fad of the present 
time. 








one en ae and dates apply to Mr. Wu. Anprews, F.R.HS., Literary 
ub 





M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, 

e PREPARES BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &c. 

Country house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. 

Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen Pupilstaken. Terms, 150. and 
1351.—Apply to A. M. Hearucore, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


A GOLD MEDALLIST (Indian) for ARABIC 
and PERSIAN gives LESSONS, orally or by post, in those 
Languages, and in Hindustani and Pushtu.—Address N. P., 10, Bilten- 
road, Rugby. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c. — Rev. A. 

PRITCHARD. who for the last five ae ears has been assisted by 

his brother, Professor PRITCHARD, late R Academy, Woolwich, has 

a few VACANCIES for Next Term.—For particulars of all successes, in- 

cluding this month's, address Rev. A. Parrcuars, Hill b Wargrave, 
near Henley-on-Tha: 


in. ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER is 


uired for the HIGH SCHOOL at CHRISTCHURCH, NEW 
ZEALAND. Salary, 8000. 











rannum. An allowance made for ex 


Public School. Vice-Chancellor Jowett, 
Arthur Sidgwick, Bag have consented to act as Selecting Commis- 
sioners —Application forms and further particulars can be obtained of 
W. Kuynawar, New Government Offices, 7, Westminster 





‘ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


hase of Newspaper pu gE to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties fur Dis; 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to ARRANGE 

a PA ERSHIP in an old-established COUNTY CONSERVA- 

TIVE PAPER in the Midlands, with Daily Evening Issue attached. 

The Daily Paper promises to be a great success. An additonal capital is 
wanted. Excellent plant. 1,200/. to 1,500/. required. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
COPYRIGHT of a largely-circulated popular WEEKLY 


the 
PERIODICAL (Illustrated). Moderate capital only required. Principals 
or their Solicitors only treated with. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, BC. 





pew TING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
CHISWICK PRE! 
TOOK’'S-COURT, CHANCERY- LANE. LONDON 

Have paw in offering their services as General Letterpress Printers. 

Having a and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection ott initial letters, head and tail go and ornamental borders. 
in addition to large founts ef type, both modern and old style, and an 
assortment of foreign and English hand eon machine made papers at 
their command, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork 
and ¢ditions delure. Special facilities are offered for Gataiogues (illus- 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 





Zealand 
London, 8. SW. —July léth, 1883. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, mp te — 
FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the L 
and Chemical and Mechanical Technology. 
he SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBBR 
For detailed Prospectuses of the Courses of eng acy Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, &c., apply to the College, Gower-street, W. 
TALFOURD ELY, M. ~d Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The Session of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on October 1. 

The Session of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
will begin on Octo! 

Instruction is provided for Women in all Subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts ~ Laws and of Science. 

ospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 

and other Exhibitions, Scholarships. &c. (value about 2,000.) may be 
obtained from the Coens, | Goweresr Ww.c. 

The Examination for the Entrance bibitions will be held on the 
26th and 27th of September. 

The School for Boys will 

The College is close to the 
Railway. 














on September 25th. 
ower-street Station of oe I 
TALFUURD ELY, MA 





[THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, Isleworth, Middlesex. W. 
Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden. 
Boys can now be entered for the NEXT TERM, Commencing WED- 
at AY, September 19th. 
ree Entrance Exhibitions and Five Foundation Scholarships. 
‘Apply to to the Head Master, H. R. Lapzit, M.A, 
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TTHE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS in LONDON, 1, Byng-place, Gordon-square. 
The HALL will REOPEN OCTOBER 1 
The Committee will he able to receive THIRTEEN STUDENTS in 
the Adjoining House, No. 2, Byng-place, at the Commencement of the 
January Term, 1884 
Applications for admission to be made to the Principal, Miss Grove. 
L. BROWNE, Hon. See 


L#4muinGron COLLEGE. 


NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, September 19th. 
Apply to the Principal, the Rev. Dr. Woon 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


President—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head Lag Rev. BE. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., Trinity College, 
ridge, Chancellor's Medallist and First Senior Optime. 

Pupils are Prepared for the Universities, the Indian Ciril Service, and 
for other Examinations. 

The Next Term begins on TUESDAY, 11th S»ptember. 

For particulars apply to the Secnerany, Proprietary School, 
heath, 8.E. 


G7. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
b filling up abo 





















slack- 








t TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION 
th 1s83.—For information apply to the 
5 or to the School Szcrerary, St. Paul's 








will be held on 1 
Governors, Mercers’ Hi 
chure hyard, E C. 
Qt. ANDR EWS SCHOOL for GIRLS COM- 
PANY, Limited —ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. AND Ss 
N.BB. — Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, tificated Student of 
College, Cambritge. This School provides for the DAL wile: 25 
GENTLEMEN a THOROL GH EDUCATION at a moderate 
NEXT TERM begins 


OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 

4 SCHOOL, Leicestershire —Chairman, the Venerable Archdeac on of 

Teicester —This Endowed School gives a thorough and nprehensive 
Stucation. It isa Centre for the Cambri socal Exa ions Fees 

to 44l. per annum. —F or P rospec tus ap to the Hrap & : 


3B IRKDALE, SOUTH 


receives BOYS for BOARD vag 
s of Six and Thirteen Years. Th 

i SER 23 Prospectuses on appi 
kindly permitted to Prof. Huxley, F.R 
place, St. John’s Wood, London; Dr. Carpenter, C_B., 
of London, Burlington- gardens; F. Nettlefoid, Esq., 
Norwood, London, 8.E ; and others. 


LADIES’ SC HOOL, High Class, 

near London, for TRANSFER toa suitable i ady 

poy to 1,000l Average receipts, 2.5001 ; profis, af f 

00l School in a flourishing state, and several Entries fur next Te rm 

Good introduction —Apply Sreererany, Scholastic, Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


vi 

















Girls received from the age of Nine. 
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RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, Low er Clapton, E., 
and 57, The Common, Upper Clapton, E 

UME WORK on FRIDAY, 7th September. 

at latter address. 


ATH. 





These Schools RES 
For a eer communicate with Mr. ANprrron, 


BA’ AT em of ] 


OLLEGE, B 
The NEXT TERM bl commence on SATURDAY, sad 
Head Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A., late Fellow ‘and / ta 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and for ten years a Master x Ciifton 
s 


Co lege 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter. with a Government Grant of 
4,000l. per annum.) 
Prevident—LORD ABERDARE. 
Vice-President—Mr. HENRY RICHARD, MP. 
Treasurer—Sir H. HUS VIVIAN, Bart , M.P. 
Principal—J. VIRIAMU JONES. B A, Oxon., B.Sc. Lond., 
Fellow of University Coll , London. 
Election of Professors. 
The Council-Flect are now prepared to appoint PRUFESSOR 
TURERS, and DEMONSTRATORS as follows :— 
PROF OR of GREEK. 
PROFESSOR of LATIN. 
PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS and ASTRONOMY. 
Pi OFESSOR of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. 
ee of ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HIS- 
TC r. 

















S$, LEC- 








PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR of BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER on WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
LECTURER on FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
LECTURER on GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
LECTURER orn MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR in PITYSICS. 

DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. 

The Chair of Physics will be filled by the Principal, and the appoint- 
ments to the Chairs of Celtic, Engineering, Geology, Mining, and 
Metal!urgy will be made hereafter. 

The Stipend of each Professor will be 300]. per annum, and thé ut of the 
Lecturers as follows: Welsh, 100; Music, 100! ; French. ; 7 
50l. Two-thirds of the Fees will be divided amongst the Prothesors and 
Lecturers. The Salary of each Demonstrator will be 12)1. per annum 

The Principal and the Professors will form the Senate of the Cuilege. 

It is intended to open the College early in October 

Applications, containing a full statement of qualifications, age, and 
experience, together with testimonials and pe vey references, must be 
in the hands of the Registrar before MONDAY NOON, August 20th, 
accompanied by Fifty Printed Copies for distribution rg ong the Council. 


Further particulars may be obtained on app! - ee 
OR JAMES, Registrar. 












_ Town Hall, Cardiff, July, 1883. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
The follewing PROSPECTUSES are now ready :— 

1. The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, including both Morning, 
Evening, und Preparatory Classes. 

2. The GE KAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, including Classes 
in preparation for the Universities and all the Public Examinations 

3. The ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES DEPARTMENTS 

4. ing MEDICAL and PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 









5. The EVENING CLASSES. 

6. The CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
Female Clerkships. 

7. The SCHOOL, including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle 
and Lower Divisions. 

Apply, personally or by postcard, stating which Prospectus is wanted, 
to J. W. Cunnincuam, Secretary. 


including Post Office 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
h and COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October Ist, 1883. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject 
2 regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 710 
beds, inclu 50 for Convalescents at Highvyate.—For further par- 
ticulars ¢ ersonally or by letter to the Wanprn of the College, 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E C. 
A Ilandbook forwarded on application. 
c . 
ti T. 
iN and COLLEGE 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSILIPS, of the value of 130i. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed on Septembe: th, and three succeeding 
days. One of the value of 1301. will be awarded to the best Candidate 
at this Examination under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. 
For the other, didates must be under twe nty-five years of age. 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjects). 

The JEAFFRESON Exhibition will be competed for at the same 
time. The Subjects o amination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two of the three following languages, Greek, French, German. ‘This is 
an open Exhibition, of the value of 50l. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical school. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hospital in the Me Hg 3ER Succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars applicatio y be made to the Warv:n of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospit: a E.C 


Qt. B BARTHOLOME W's 
and COLLEGE 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION 
AMINATIO 


to the Col 







HOSPITAL 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 























HOSPITAL 





Two Classesfare held at St on nr 8 2 Hospital in each year for the 
convenience of Gentiemen who are preparing for the Matriculatioa 
Examination at the University of London—from October to January, 
and from March to June. Fee jor the Course of Three Months, 10/. 10s. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 

Examination, and includes all the Subjects and Practical Work, as 





fi ows:— 
Botany—The Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab. ; Lecturer on Botany to the 
Hospital 
? utive Anatomy—Norman Moore, M.D. Cantab. ; 





Zoology and im 
turer 
Chemistry- Zs 


parative Anatomy tot he Hospital. 
mstrong, PhD FRS 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—F Ww omack, B.&c. ; 
of Natural Pii! osophy to the Hospita 
for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), 82. 8s.; 
10s. 





; Demonstrator 





Fe 
oth 






FIRST AND SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS. 
cial Classes ia the Subjects required Cad these Examinations are 
xy the Lecturers. Fee inclusive), 7 
These Classes are not confined to Students: of the Hospital. 








he 





THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The W INT TER 
i SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introduc- 
tory Address by A. PEARCE GOULD, Esq., MS. The Medical School, 
which has lately been considerably enlarged, provides the most complete 
means for the education of students pre paring for the University of 
London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other licensing 


bedies. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, of the annual value of est and 201 F 





Sales by Anction 


Library of Music of the late WM. LAIDLAW, Exq., 
of Liverpool, 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will sE ELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- square, we. 
FRIDAY, August I7, at ten minutes past | o'clock preci » the ex 
sive LI IBRARY of MUSIC, consisting of Full and Vocal Secor es of 0 ten 
Oratorios, Masses, Cantatas, &c.—Orchestral Arrangements pers 
nearly every composer— Manuscript Scores and Parts, some 
Autographs—P ations of the Handel Society—The G: 
Society —-and the Musical Antiquarian Society — Handel's ‘ 
Arnold, 40 vols., & Z Works hy 
















c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Musical Instruments and a Library of Miscellaneous Mus sic, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELT, 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, Angust 20, atten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MU sicaL 
INSTRUMENTS, including P iavofortes—Harps—Harmoniums—It; Vian 
=~ eg Violins Tenors and yivloncellos— Wind Instruments, &e, ; 
co CTION of MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, includip g the 
Lines ARY a W ILLIAM LEMARE, Esq , of Brixton. 

Catalogues on on recelpt ws two octampe. 











FRIDAY NEXT,—Misc sell aneous Soaps rty. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC TION, 


at his Great Reoms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
MICKOSCUF 


NEXT, August 17, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
R and 


Objectives and Objects for same— Telescopes—Ope ra, eld 
Glasses—Sextants—‘Transit Insirument—Galvanic and E al “mg 
teries and Apparatus —Cameras and Lenses by first-class make Rolling 

’resses—Printing Frames, &c.—few good Boeks—Bicycles—and Miscel- 
laneous Froperty. 

On view from 2 till 5 the afternoon prior and after 9 the morni ng of 
Sale, and Catalogues had 

WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. 
W. ARNOTT is instructed by the Executors of 
EDWARD FITZ GERALD, Esq.. deceased, to SELL by 

AU pi gear bay ee Crown Hotel, W ood bridge on WEDNES ; 
22, clock p.m., all that charming 
L IT TL i: GRANGE, near the town of W. oodbridge, containing V 
Inner Hall, 3 very pleasant Reception Rooms, handsome Stair 
Rooms, w.c., Kitchen, Store Kooms, and smal! Conservato: 
Barn, Stable, and Neat House Delightfully situated in its p re 
grounds of about 4} acres, arranged and planted in the most eff-ctive 
and tasteful style. This beautiful neighbourhood, possessing all the 
advantages which road, rail and river can afford, has a deserve ly high 
residential reputation, and the fact of the residence and grounds having 
been arranged, owned, and occupied by so distinguished a gentle man, 
virtuoso, and scholar as the late Edward Fitz Gerald, invests it with 
a classic interest and importance 
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IDENCE called 
tibule, 
5 Bed 











The very valuable ANTIQUE FURNITURE, Articles of Vertu, 70 
Volumes of Books, and a few Pictures, all the property of the said 
a pwr be Sold by Auction on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, August 
16 an 





Particulars and Conditiens of Sale of the Real Estate, and Catalogues 
of the Furniture, may be obtained of Gronce Moor, Esq., Solicitor, and 
the Auctioneer, both of Woodbridge. 





annum. tenable for two years, and an Entrance Scien 

value 50, will be competed for on September 29th and Sdlloneinn aay. 
Further information may be obtained from the Dean or the Resident 

Medical Officer at the Hospital. ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


nN. HE AUTOTY PE COMPANY, 
NEW UXFORD-STREET, W.C. 





UTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography, 


Bs with special powers of artistic expression. 


[HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY dis- 

aysa noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 
Great Masters, preserved in the National Galleries of Europe, with a 
choice selection from the Works of Contemporary Artists—Poynter, 
R.A., Dyce, R.A., Ford Madox Brown, Burne Jones, Rossetti, F. 
Shields, H. Schmalz, Cave Thomas, P. G. Hamerton, &c. 


prourst ISSUE of AUTOTYPE REPRODUC- 
TIONS of the Paintings in the Imperial Gallery at St. Petersburg. 
Complete Series from the Museo del Prado, Madrid. 


T° adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with 
Artistic Masterpieces, visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 





A Utot YPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
Lt. ART, with 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address, 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. post free. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
‘THE ‘LIBER STUDIORUM’ of TURNER, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYP E Process, and accom- 
STOPFUORD BROOKE, 





panied with Notices of cach Piate by the Rev. 


"First Volume ready. Pro:pectus on application, 
Detached Plates sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 
Publishers: The AUTOTY!’E COMPANY, LONDON; Henry Sotheran 
& Co. London and Manchester. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


OBTAIN THE WIDFST POSSIBLE CIRCULATION AT 
M UPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Buoks as they appear. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


SELECT LIBRARY (Liutrep), New Oxford-street; 
, King-street, Cheapside. 


G ‘OBELINS. — FOR SALE, PRIVATELY, at 
J ZWOLLE agp parotid FIVE ANTIQUE GOBELINS, in a par- 
ticularly good § State of preservation, gegen My thoioxical Pictures. 
Size—height, mérres; width, 472, 310. 295, 275. and 2.70 métres, 
—On View by application to Mr. Koy ER, 164, W. alstreet, Zwolle, Holland. 


MUDIE'S 
281, Regent-street ; and 2. 


























THE SCIENTIFIC £054, 


The Publication of No. 12 is postponed, As the first volume will be 
completed in thirteen numbers, it is hoped that meteorologists and 
scientific men generally will supply the funds required for continuing 
the work (which will be of great value to them) by becoming subscribers 
for Vol. 1., at 10s 

Samples ‘and Prospectuses may be obtained from A. Ramsay, 4, Cowper- 
road, London, W., to whom all communications may be addressed. 
THs NINETEENTH CENTURY, for Avevst, 

1883. Price 2s. 6d. 
WHY NOT PURCHASE the SUEZ CANAL? By Edward Dicey. 
The GERMAN and BRITISH ARMIES. By Captain Hozier. 
A LEAF from the REAL LIFE of LORD BYRON, By J. A. Froude. 
PAINTERS and their PATRONS. By W. Archer Shee. 
FRANCE and the SLAVE TRADE in MADAGASCAR. 
C. Goodrich. 





By Lawrence 


AFTER DEATH. By Norman Pearson. 

WOMEN and REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Mrs. Fawcett 

AMERICAN and CANADIAN NOTES. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

The LOCUST WAR in CYPRUS. By Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. 

AIX-LES-BAINS and ANNECY. hy the Right Hon. Lord Lamingten. 

OUR INDIAN STEWARDSHIP. By Miss Florence Nightingale. 

ITALIAN POLICY in the EAST. By the Marchese Nobili Viteileschi 

(Senator of Italy). 

The CHOLERA and our WATER-SUPPLY. 

Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. London 


By Dr. Percy Frankland. 





Monthly, price Sixteenpence e. 


THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 

BE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

is especia'ly rich in short Stories, Sketches, Poems, and other 
Iliustrated Papers. The Contents include the opening Chapters of ® 
New Novel. entitled ‘The BRKEAD-W1INNERS '--Mr. WATTS at the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, an Art Essay, illustrated by aavesteneal 
his Portrait and numerous Dictures. By order at all Booksellers’. 

F. Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


‘HE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, contains two short Stories of a humorous character, 
entitled ‘ The Silk Dress Story’ and ‘The New Minister's Great Oppot 
tunity’; also ‘Alphonse Daudet,’ the leading French Novelist of the 
day, with Full-Page Portrait, &c. 
F. Warne & Co. Bed ford- Street, Strand. 


WHE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST (fully illustrated), contains the continuation of 
Mr. Howe!ls’s Novel, * A Woman's Reason '"— Nights with Uncle Remus,’ 
by Mr. Harris— Carlyle.’ by John Burroughes— Under the Olives’ iD 
Southern Europe and California, &e. Price ‘ls. 4d. 
F. Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 














Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, aver’ a4 
Vol. XIIL., No. 1, 120 pages. with 3 Plates, contains Papers by Dr. J.G 
GARSON, Mr. H. O. FORBES, Dr. GUSTAV OPPERt, Mr. J. PA ARK 
HARRISON, Mr. W. M. FLINDEKS PETRIE, and Mr. F, C.4 
SPURKELL: Triibner & Co. Ludgate hill. 
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THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 


“A more useful companion it would be impossible to find, and it will be the visitor's own fault if he misses anything 
worthy of note in the counties comprising North Wales.”—Gesgraphical Magazine, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Price 7s., with 9 Maps and 


3 Panoramic Views. Seventh Edition. 


ISLE of MAN. Price 5s. with Map. Second Edition. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Price ds. with 6 Maps. Third Edition. 


London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Large post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 
Their Past and Present State, 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick” of the Field). 
With Chapters on the Geology, by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, F.R.S.E. F.G.S., and JOHN HORNE, F.R.S.E. F.G.S.; 


Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by WILLIAM IRVINE FORTESCUE; and 
Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by PETER WHITE, L.R.C.S.E. 

“Taking the volume as a whole, it would be difficult to find another section of the British Isles to which greater justice 
has been done than is done to Orkney and Shetland in this solid and handsome volume. It is not a mere handbook for 
tourists ; it is something higher in its aim, and better in its accomplishment. It is a work of great and enduring value to 
the student of archzology, ethnology, and social developmsant.”—Scotsman, July 14, 1883. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NORTH DEVON. By R.N. Wortn, F.G.S. Third Edition. 
SOUTH DEVON. By R.N. Worrn, F.G.S. Third Edition. 


Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 
(NORTH and SOUTH DEVON in one vol. price 3s. 6d.) 
SUSSEX. 


By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 


Plan ef Chichester Cathedral. 


With 


With 


IN THE SAME SERIES, 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford, M.A. LONDON (Tourists’ Guide Through). By 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. J. Hill, B.A. |__ the Rev. W. J. LOPTIE, B.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Clarke. LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. PO ee 


NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. 
DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth. 


| SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S, 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. d 
JENKINSON, F.2.G.8. y WARWICK. ByG. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. _ YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). 


By G. P. BEVAN, F.G.8. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By G. P. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. | 


BEVAN, F.G.S. 


‘‘ The authors of these handy Guides speak from adejnate personal knowledge of their respective counties, and each 
Guide is well provided with useful mapsand plans. Weshould think these portable and carefully-written county Guide- 
books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelied to consider the question of expense, but to those—and they 
are many—who object to the constant irritation of the more bulky guide-books, which area burden in the hand, and cannot 
be put into any reasonable pocket.”— Times. 

“ Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, though closely 
printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar-case.”—Saturday Keview, 


London: EpwarD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SEA FISHERIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


An Account of the Practical Working of the various Fisheries around the British Islands, 
with Illustrations and Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. 


By EDMUND W. if. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S, F.Z.S., &c., 
Late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission, and Author of ‘ Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing-Boats.’ 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 








A few Copies (privately printed) may now be had on direct application, price 6s. post free, 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SWINBURNE: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST, ARRANGED in CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, of the PUBLISHED WRITINGS in VERSE 
and PROSE of ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1857-1883). 


This Bibliography commences with the brief-lived College Magazine, to which Mr. Swinburne was one of the chief 
contributors when an undergraduate at Oxford in 1857-53, and ends with the newly-published ‘ Century of Roundels.’ Besides 
4 careful enumeration and description of the tirst editions of all his separately-published volumes and pamphlets in verse 
and prose, the original appearance is duly noted of every poem, prose article, or letter, contributed to any journal or maga 
zine (e, 3 Once a Week, the Spectator, the Cornhill Magazine, the Morning Star, the Fortnightly Review, the Examiner, the 
/ark Blue, the Academy, the Atheneum, the Tutler, Belgravia, the Gentleman’s Magazine, La République des Lettres, Le 
Atappel, the Glasgow University Magazine, the Duily 1clegraph, &c.), whether collected or uncollected, Among other entries 
will be found a remarkable novel, published in instalments and never issued in a separate form, and several productions in 
verse not generally known to be from Mr. Swinburne’s pen. The whole forms a copious and it is believe 1 approximately 
complete record of a remarkable and brilliant literary career, extending already over a quarter of a century. 


London GEORGE REDWAY, 12 York-street, Covent-garden, 


Monthly, Threepence, 
ICKS’S ENGLISH 
of STANDALD WORKS. 
Part I. now ready. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS, Book I.—Book IIT. Chap. I. 
Lilustrated by Gilbert. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, Chapters 1-13. -— a6 Phiz 
JACK BRAG ” 1-9. ”» Leec 
Complete Stories: ‘Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble, once Mayor of 
Mudfog.” CHARLES DICKENS. (Cruikshank.)— Tne Spectre of Tap- 
i. INGOLDSBY. (W. Bass.)—* The Captain's Story.’ M. H. 
KKER.—* Who Milked My Cow?’ EDWARD HOWARD. 
Demy 4to. 64 pages, 13 Lliustrations. 
London : John Dicks, 313, Strand ; all Booksellers. 


LIBRARY 





One Shilling Monthly, 
MODERN THOUVUG & 
Contents of No. 6, AUGUST. 

POOR LAW and POVERTY. Rey. G. Eijmundson. 

DESTRUCTION of NATURAL SCENERY. A. Armitt. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Lev. E. B. Hooper. 

GOSSIP on GLOVES. M. White. 

SCOTTISH HUMOUR. Rev. C. Rogers, LL.D. 

LOOSE LEAVES concerning LAW and LAWYERS. 

HUMBUG. George Harris, LL.D. F.S.A. 

COMEDIES in CAMERA: OUR FADS. Charles Wills. 

ROMANCE of EUROPEAN RIVERS. M. Cheslingford, 

SCIENTIFIC SUGGESTIONS. Construction and Ventilation of Rall 
way Carriages. 

BABYLONIAN LEGENDS. W.8t. C. Boscawen 

James Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, Covent 








-garden, W.C. 


. . 
ARTHQUAKES and ARCHITECTURE.—See 
the BUILDER (4d; by post, 4d ); see Illustrations, Cloisters at 
Wurzburg; Poplar Tabernacle; The Walis of Nuremberg; Thor, 
Buildings, Bradiord ; Terra-Cotta Group; and Liverpool District Post 
O@ice—Descriptive Form for Competiting Architects—West Front of St. 
Alban's &c.—i6, Catherine-street, and a!l Newsmen. 


NOWLEDGE: an lilustrated Magazine of 
Science, Art,and Literature. Price 2d. weekly. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Articles are now appearing in Serial Form by GRANT ALLEN, Dr. 
ANDREW WILSON, EDWARD CLODD, H. J. SLACK, W. M. WIL- 
LIAMS, THOMAS FOSTER, R. A. PROCTOR, &c. 


NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES, 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. PROCTOR’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each, 
1, BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 2. SCIENCE BYWAYS. 
3. The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, Reprints from Knowledge, by the above Writers :— 
4. NATURE STUDIES. 5. LEISURE READINGS. 
Imperial 8yo. price 5s. with 12 Maps of the Heavens, 
6. The STAKS in their SEASONS. Second Edition. By R. A. Proctor 


KNOWLEDGE, every Friday, price 2d.; Yearly, 
post free, 10s. 10d. Also in Monthly Parts. 
Just ready, PART XXI., JULY, 1883, price 10d.; post free, 1s. 1d. 
Just ready, VOLUME IIL. (Jan. to June, 1883), price 7s. 6d. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74 to 76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. (SIxTH SERIES.) 

















This Day's Number contains— 

NOTES :—“ Notes on Phrase and Inflection’’—Royalty at Eastwell Park 
—Norwich: the Charter of Henry —Delamayne the Poet—8t. 
Mildred's Church, Poultry—Story of the Pound of Flesh—Moore’s 
“Exemplary Novels"’—To “go it’'—ilealing Power of Saliva— 
Death of a Gipsy Queen. 

QUERIES :—Coningsmark Broadswords—The Title of Monseigneur— 
Paredy on Gray's * Elegy ’—Tintern Abbey, Ireland—Barlaam 
Palamas—Jobn Gascoign, of Chiswick—Reference Wanted—Frank- 
incense—Hercules Hali, Lambeth—Miles Corbet—Count of Nassau— 
Darling Family. 

REPLIES :—Constitution Hill—Lyte of Lytes Cary—Cowper’s Pew in 
Olney Church—Lady Grace Edham—Giants and Dwarfs—William 
Parsons — Portrait of Prince Eugene — Napoleon Prophecy — 
Ghosts in Catholic Countrics—Lymington—Tidd and Todd—Cure 
by Touch—Arundel, Arun—Bungay— the Luxury of Woe—The 
Poet Mason—Harvest Custom—Hasque, &c.—Derivation of Calder— 
“Smythie coine '’—Triforium—Fiasco—Hops in Essex—Maypoles— 
Engraved Portrait of Wm. Austin—‘Sir Hornbook '—Kitchingman 
Family—Number of Ancestors —Squarer—‘ Dies Ire’’—Ann in 
Place-names—Hole Family—Fissure in Church Walls—Clock-lore— 
Archbishop Tillotson’s Baptism—** Devill in a red cappe’’—Dr. John 
dJames—Newbery, the Publisker— Burying in Coal—Hedgehogs suck- 
ing Cows—Pronunciation of Furbes— Foin;: Foinster— Wooden 
‘Tombs — Tennis —‘Tagge and Ragge — Heraldic — Quarterings —A 
Spouter—Early American Shilling. 

NOTES en BOOKS:—Picton’s‘ Notes on the Liverpool Regalia’— 
Smith's ‘Glossary of Terms and Phrase: '—John Dennys's * Secrets 
of Angling '—Pattison's ‘ Miiton’s Sonuet ,’ & 

Notices to Correspondents. 

Published by John C. Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Stran!, W.€. 








Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, prive 3s. 6d. 

SCAR and ESTHER, and other Poems. By 
FRANK SMITH BRITTAIN. 

London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo0. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


TNHE AGE of CLAY: a Rhythmic Satire, 
Ry W. BOYD MUSHET, M.RC.P., &, 
Author of ‘The Workhouse,’ and other Poems. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling 
The POPULAR CARTOON, ENTIILED 


Que NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Showing at a glance the Po:itions of all Parties, Sects, and Iercsies, 
and containing Forty excelien: Portraits of celebrities. 
“ Cleverly conceived. Many clever al!usiors.”’ 
Liver 10m Post, August 6. 
“The cartoon has been honourei with the appr val of the principal 
personages portrayed in it.’'"—Ledford Record. 
John Heywood, 11, Paternoster-buildin:s, J ondon ; and at Manchester. 








This day, with Map, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LEANINGS in IRELAND after the LAND 
ACTS. By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, formerly Daily News 
Commissioner of the French Peasant Relief Fund. 





London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


AND NEW EDITIONS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
—_——_— 


DISARM E D. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ Kitty,’ &e. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FANE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of ‘ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,’ &c, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“‘Brimful of the quiet humour, the tender pathos, the 
graphic word-painting and skilful character sketching 
which mark all Mrs. Riddell’s stories.” —Society. 

“In ‘A Struggle for Fame’ Mrs. Riddell has written a 
book which will in every way add to her brilliant repu- 
tation. The book is full of humorous description and capital 
character sketches evidently from life.”—Morning Post, 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 


By Miss FAIRFAX BYRRNE. 
3 vols. 


“Is a singularly powerful and fascinating story; it is 
written with scrupulous care, and it contains many pas- 
sages of great beauty. It is full of striking portraits of all 
kinds and types, from Scrag, the fierce and bitter old 
Radical weaver, to the slender but spiritually valiant 
Lavinia Pearse.”—Academy. 





HELENE. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 


2 vols. 


“‘It isa pretty romance and clever withal. Indeed, it is 
something more than pretty, it is graceful, passionate, and 
pathetic, and it is distinguished in parts by a force incom- 
patible with mere prettiness.”—St, James's Gazette, 

“‘Mrs, Kennard’s style is easy and natural, her English 
sound, and her men and women impress the reader as real 
persons, not mere abstractions labelled with this or that 
name, Héléne herself is full of life to the lips.”—Standard, 


A WOMAN’S GLORY. 


By Miss SARAH DOUDNEY. 
3 vols, 


“It is too often a weary task to wade through the 
whole of a three-volume novel; but we have found no 
difficulty in reading every word of ‘A Woman's Glory.’...... 
Best of ail, while bright and amusing, its tone is whole- 
some,”—Saturduy Review, 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIA L. 


By Miss CAREY. 
1 vol. 6s. 
‘* A novel of a sort which does not appear too often in any 


one season, and which it would be a real loss to miss.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Barbara’s character is truthfully conceived and skilfully 
and beautifully drawn, and all who read the account of her 
ears of trial would be inclined to love the saucy, affectionate, 
rave, high-principled Barbara as much as the two Mr. 
BStraths did.”—Spectator. 


ONCKE MORE. 


By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of ‘ The Turn of the Tide.’ 


1 vol. 6s, 








TRANSPLANTED. 


By Miss M. E. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Author of ‘ Grisel Romney,’ &c. 
2 vols, 
“The heroine’s maternal aunts are two delightfully garru- 
lous old ladies, who arrest one’s sympathies from the first, 


and who are painted by the strong hand of a real artist, as, 
indeed, are all the characters in the book.” — Whitehall Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


—_o—— 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
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La Légende des Siécles. Par Victor Hugo. 
Tome Cinquiéme et Dernier. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

Tue hours bring all things to all men save 
old age to Victor Hugo. For instance, they 
bring at last to the reader of French poetry 
the end of ‘La Légende des Siécles.’ It 
will be remembered that on the first page 
of the second part of this splendid series of 
poetical pictures, which was issued on the 
poet’s birthday, February 26th, 1877, ap- 
peared this notice :— 

‘‘La troisitme et derniére partie de la 
‘Légende des Siécles’ sera prochainement pub- 
lige, 4 moins que la fin de lauteur n’arrive avant 
la fin du livre.” 

In the due appearance of “la troisiéme 

artie”’ every one believed, but not in its 

eing ‘‘la derniére partie,’ and assuredly 

no one could bring himself to contemplate 
for a moment “la fin de l’auteur.”” There 
are cases, it seems, in which the vitality of 
man’s soul is so imperious that Death him- 
self is for a time held at bay—held by “ the 
glittering eye’’ of genius as the “ wedding 
guest”? was held by the eye of the Ancient 
Mariner. Otherwise how shall we account 
for such longevity of intellectual forces as 
we see in Aschylus, in Sophocles, in Goethe, 
and in Hugo? Whether the fact that ‘La 
Légende des Siécles’ has been brought to a 
close is or is not a fact upon which the world 
is to be congratulated, is a question which will 
be variously answered; but that the great 
poet has been spared to bring it to that 
close is, at least, a subject for congratulation 
among us all. 

Noman can be pronounced happy till he is 
dead, nor can any epic, howsoever brilliant 
and successful its parts, be pronounced a 
success till the poet has given the world the 
last verse ; for so potent is the final verse of 
a poem that by it the poet rewrites every 
line that has gone before. This, however, is 
not the case with a collection such as ‘ La Lé- 
gende des Siécles,’ the unity of whichis simply 
the unity of poetic tone, the unity of the 
splendid imagination before which the pano- 
rama of the ages has passed. And what is this 
unity of poetic tone which alone entitles this 
miscellany to be called a poem? It is an 
apprehension, at once profound and tender, 
of the pathos of man’s mysterious life on the 








earth ; a pity such as has never before been 
expressed by any poet; a beautiful faith in 
God such as, in these days, can only find an 
echo in rare and noble souls; and an aspira- 
tion for justice and the final emancipation of 
man such as seems an anachronism, indeed, 
in a time which has given birth to Gautier 
and to Baudelaire on the one hand, and to 
Zola and his followers on the other. But 
where a literary work shows no other unity 
than that of the tone of the writer’s mind, 
the unity of the poet’s personality, it is 
always and yet never completed. ‘La 


| Légende des Siécles ’ was as finished a work 


at the end of the first instalment as it is at 
the end of the fifth; nay, it was more nearly 
complete as a whole, inasmuch as the poetic 
style was more homogeneous. In spite of the 
wealth of the second portion, in spite of its 
splendid variety, the manner was often too 
—— for the matter—the tale was of 
ittle meaning, though the words were strong; 
and the poet himself produced the effect of 
a child strutting in his father’s boots. In the 
matter of firmness and fulness of expression, 
M. Hugo’s highest mark in poetry was 
reached in ‘ Zim-Zizimi’ and ‘Sultan 
Mourad’; both of these are in the first 
part of ‘La Légende des Siécles.’ In these 
two astonishing poems the French language 
rises into an equality with the great poetic 
languages of Europe. The lines have the 
rhyme - emphasis of Dryden, and yet they 
have the colour and the sweetness of Keats. 
The great fault of the French heroic line is 
a wiry thinness and uncertainty of vibration, 
which contrasts sadly with the strength and 
splendour of our own heroic line in the hands 
of its greatest masters. But this infirmity 
is entirely conquered in the two poems we 
have mentioned—poems which, in point of 
style, are on that very account not in har- 
mony with the voluble writing in this 
volume. Hence, as we say, ‘La Légende 
des Siécles’ is not more, but rather less, 
complete than it was nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. Yet it cannot be said that 
there is any decadence of true poetic 
impulse here — any subsidence of that 
marvellous brilliance which dazzled the 
entire reading world of Europe when the 
first part of the book was published. Nor, 
on the other hand, is there any growth 
of those highest poetic qualities in which 
Hugo’s magnificent poetry was always 
weak—such as self-dominance, serenity, 
and that wise sweetness of a balancing 
judgment, equitable alike to the slave in the 
field and to the king on his throne, which 
belongs to the mind we call ‘“ dramatic,” 
whether the dramatist be the writer of the 
‘(Edipus’ or the writer of ‘ Hamlet.’ 

In the heaven of art, however, there 
are many mansions, and the reader is not 
only content, but grateful and delighted, to 
accept Victor Hugo as he is—to admire him 
and love him and wonder at him as he gives 
us that art product which it is his special 
function to give. What he loves is ness, 
what he hates is wrong; he has, like every 
true poet, a noble soul. Ignorant of history 
as a science—ignorant of everything, per- 
haps, but belles-lettres—to his fervid and 
unsophisticated soul the word “‘ king”’ does 
not mean, as it means to Sophocles and Shak- 
speare, a man—a man placed by Circum- 
stance at a certain point in the human web— 
a point which in a certain stage of social 





owth is a necessary and inevitable con- 
ition of the web’s existence and of the exist- 
ence of every little community of strugglers 
on that web—as necessary and inevitable a 
condition as the corn on which the com- 
munity feeds or the fire with which the 
corn is roasted. To Victor Hugo the word 
“king” simply means a monster— or, 
rather, it means the villain of French melo- 
drama, the convenient evil machine who 
forges the father’s will, who sets fire to the 
brother’s hayrick, who seduces the village 
beauty, and is only frustrated in his dia- 
bolical attempt to destroy the entire social 
ship by being himself destroyed when the 
virtuous hero returns in the last act and 
claims his own. Hugo hates the “ king” 
because to him—the impassioned boy of 
over four score years—the king is the simple 
and convenient impersonation of the wrong 
the poet loathes. His cosmogony may be 
that of fairyland or Cloudcuckoo town, but 
what of that? It is enough for us, his 
admirers, that in the great struggle of good 
and evil, which is the motive power of 
human life, the motive power of Nature 
herself, Victor Hugo is an active, if a some- 
what too voluble warrior in the noble army 
of Ormuzd. No doubt a little less noise 
would be desirable, no doubt a little more of 
that conservation of energy which enables a 
— fighter for right to strike home would 

e welcome; but, as has been said, we must 
take Victor Hugo as he is, and be proud 
of him as one of the noblest products of 
our century. For when was poetry as an 
energy, poetry as one of those great human 
forces which go to the developing of the race, 
ever so concentrated in any one man of 
modern times as it is concentrated in Victor 
Hugo? Shelley alone can compete with 
him here, fer Byron’s undoubted energy 
was the energy of Demosthenes and not 
the energy of Pindar; it was the ener, 
the proper literary expression of whic 
was, perhaps, scarcely poetry at all; while 
the poetry of Coleridge, of Wordsworth, 
and of Keats, precious as it is, is for 
the most part the poetry of art rather 
than the poetry of energy. And this 
energy not all the sorrows and trials of 
all Victor Hugo’s years can abate. As a 
poetic artist Goethe remained to the last 
supreme, but poetry, save as an art, flagged 
under the growing weight of the years. 
But neither fate, nor chance, nor time can 
quell the fire of Victor Hugo, as the two 
longest and most ambitious poems in the 
volume show. Also they illustrate, it must 
be owned, those special infirmities of his 
which neither fate, nor chance, nor time 
can cure. 

In the first of these poems, ‘Les Quatres 
Jours d’Elciis,’ M. Hugo, having discovered 
that the time is out of joint, thinks to set it 
right by railing at the dislocation, by cursing 
it through the mouth of an old man in the 
time of Otho :— 

Vérone se souvient d’un vieillard qui parla 
Pendant quatre jours, grave et seul, dans la Scala, 
A l’empereur Othon qui fut un prince oblique ; 
Othon tenait sa cour dans la place publique, 
Ayant sur les degrés du tréne douze rois. 
Empereur d’Allemagne et roi d’Arle, Othon trois 
ftant malade avait fait allumer un cierge 

Et fait voeu, s'il était guéri, grice a la Vierge, 
D’entendre et d’écouter, lui césar tout-puissant, 
Tout ce que lui dirait n’importe quel passant, 
Devant les douze rois et la garde romaine, 

Cet homme parlat-il pendant une semaine, 
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Donc un passant fut pris rentrant dar maison. 
On était aux beaux jours de la tide saison ; 
Le passant fut conduit devant ie tréne; un prétre 
Lui fit savoir le voeu du roi d’Arle, et le mattre 
Lui dit: Aboie aussi longtemps que tu voudras, 
Alors, comme autrefois devant Saiil Es:ras, 
Pierre devant Néron et Job devant l’'Abime, 
L’homme parla. 

Le trone était sombre ct sublime; 
Cent archers l’entouraient, pas un ne remu 
Et les rois semblaient sourds et l’empereur muet. 
On voyait devant eux une table servie 
Avec tout ce qui peut satisfaire l’envie 
Des heureux, des puissants, de ceux qui sont en haut, 
Viandes et vins, fruits, fleurs, et dans lombre un 

billot. 

homme était un vieillard trés grand, i téte nue, 
Tranquille ; on l’emmenait chez lui, !a nuit venue, 
Puis on le ramenait Je matin ; il était 
Comme celui qui parle au tigre qui se tail; 
Il fit boire 4 César son voeu jusqu’d la Lie ; 
Et sa sagesse fut semblable 2 la folie. 
Il parla guatre jours, toute la cour song 
Et, quand il eut fini, l’empereur dit: Dé 
For four days the old man lets forth a flood 
of abuse of things and men in general, 
and contrasts them with the things and 
men of the good old past — a somewhat 
strange lino of argument if the central 
thought giving unity to ‘La Légende 
des Siécles’ is, as certain French critics 
have declared, the development and pro- 
gress of man. This, however, may be 
passed by; but the mistake into which M. 
Hugo falls is one which he shares with 
Carlyle, the mistake of supposing that rail- 
ing is an effective weapon of attack in 
literature. The great strength of Juvenal 
and Swift is that, if the steed of the war- 
chariot is Rage, the hand at the reins is the 
powerful hand of Scorn. Without self- 
dominance there can be no effective satire. 
The moment the satirist’s anger begins to 
splutter the laugh turns against himself. 
A single sarcasm of Voltaire’s or of Talley- 
rand’s is more mischief-working than a 
hundred lines of sonorous declamation. 
And it is the same in life, in every grade 
of life, high or low. Not only do we see 
that in the wit combats between two polished 
intellectual gladiators self - possession is 
itself victory, but even when two fish- 
women quarrel in Billingsgate tiie spec- 
tators will wait to see which combatant is 
the first to lose temper; they will stand 
and watch each of the two faces for the 
flush of helpless rage, they will watch the 
clinched hands for the first convulsive 
twitching of the fingers indicative of 
the waning of self-control, and then, and 
not till then, will follow the roar of laughter 
at her who has been conquered by herself. 
This is a lesson, however, that Victor Hugo 
could never learn. Hence his futility as a 
satirist. 

For four days the old man in this poem 
goes on declaiming, while Otho listens. But 
just asthe reader is beginning to feel disgust 
at the emperor’s patience, and to faint amid 
a whirlpool of words compared with which 
the vortex that drowned Captain Webb was 
gentle and tame, he is relieved and delighted 
to find that Otho does really know exactly 
what to do with a head so garrulous as that 
of this intolerable old man :— 

Les yeux sous les sourcils, l’empereur trés clément 
Et trés noble écouta homme patiemment, 
Et consulta des yeux les rois; puis il fit signe 
Au bourreau, qui saisit la hache. 

‘ —-J’en suis digne, 
Dit le vieillard, c’est bien, et cette fin me plait.— 
Et calme il rabattit de ses mains son collet, 











Se tourna vers la hache, et dit :—Je te salue. 
Maitres, je ne suis point de la taille voulue, 

Et vous avez raison. Vous, princes, et vous, rci, 
J’ai la téte de plus que vous, 6tez-la-moi. 

‘La Vision de Dante’ is the second of 
the longer poems we have indicated. ‘This 
noble poem seems to have been written in 
1853. It is so vigorous, so eloquent, and 
so melodious that he who can read it with- 
out a glow of admiration must be impervious 
indeed to fine poetry. Its nature and scope 
can best be shown by quoting its opening:— 
Dante m’est apparu. Voici ce quil m’a Git: 

Je dormais sous la pierre ot homme refroidit. 

Je sentais pénétrer, abattu comme I'arbre, 

L’oubli dans ma pensée et dans mes os !e marbre. 
Tout en dormant je crus entendre 4 mon cété 

Une voix qui parlait dans cette obscurité 

Et qui disait des mots étranges et fundbres. 

Je mécriai : Qui donc est ]4 dans les ténébres? 

Et j’ajoutai, frottant mes yeux noirs et pesants: 
Combien ai-je dormi? La voix dit: Cing cents ans; 
Tu viens de t’éveiller pour finir ton poéme 

Dans l’an cinquante-trois du sitcle dix-neuvitme. 
Et je me réveillai tout & fait ; je n’avais 

Plus rien autour de moi; la tombe aux durs chevets 
S'était évanouie avec sa voite sombre, 

Et j'étais hors du temps, de la forme et du nombre ; 
Debout sans savoir ot ni sans savoir sur quoi. 

Enfin un peu de jour arriva jusqu’ moi, 

Mes prunelles s‘étant 4 l’ombre habituées ; 

Alors je distinguai deux portes de nuées, 

L’une au fond, devant moi, l’autre en bas, au dessous 
D‘un brouillard composé des éléments dissous, 
Comme un puits qu’on verrait dans les eaux, La 

preiniére, 

Splendide, semblait faite avec de la lumiére ; 
C’était un trou de feu dans un nuage d'or; 
Quelqu’un, celui qui parle aux sibylles d’Endor, 
Pour construire cet arc, splendide météore, 

Avait pris et courbé les rayons de l’aurore ; 

Du moins je le pensai, non sans frémissement. 
Cette porte, ot luisaient l’astre et le diamant, 
3rillait au plus profond de l’espace livide 

Comme un point lumineux et posait sur le vide; 

On voyait au-dessous le libre éther flotter, 

Car nul mont n’efit osé s’offrir pour Ja porter 

Et sous les saints piliers de cette arche vivante 

Le Sinai lui-méme eft croulé d’épouvante. 

L’autre porte 4 mes pieds montrait son cintre obscur 
Noir comme une fumée, et ridé comme un mur 
Vaguement apercu dans des épaisseurs mornes, 
Mélant ses bords confus aux profondeurs sans bornes, 
Espéce d’antre informe en ténébres construit, 
Crattre fait de bronze et couronnant la nuit. 

Cette porte semblait la bouche des abimes. 
Songeant 4 tous les maux qu'ici-bas nous subimes, 
Mor esprit, ot la crainte accompagne l’espoir, 

Du portail rayonnant allait au perche noir, 

Et, me ressouvenant de ce qu’on fait sur terre, 
J’entrevis que c’étaient les portes du mystére. 
Soudain tout s’éclipsa, brusquement obscurci. 


In a word Dante finds himself in that 
region of ‘‘ Nowhere” which we, after our 
humble fashion, attempted to describe when 
reviewing Mr. Meredith’s volume the other 
week. Here he saw sights and heard words 
which can only be seen and heard in that 
remarkable country—sights and words whose 
sublimity and whose beauty only Dante’s 
own genius or the genius of Victor Hugo 
could adequately render :— 

Pendant que je songeais, l’espace 
Vibra comme un vitrail quand un chariot passe, 
Et je vis apparaitre un ange surprenant. 
C’était un étre ailé, sévére et rayonnant, 
Comme Jésus du front passait les douze apdtres, 
Ce bel archange était plus grand que tous les autres, 
Il avait la hauteur de deux stades romains ; 
Il tenait les morceaux d’un glaive dans ses mains; 
Il portait sur sa téte ingénue et superbe 
Ce mot des cieux, ce mot qui contient tout le verbe: 
—Justice.—On le pouvait lire distinctement, 
Chaque lettre du mot était un diamant. 

Before this angel the various iniquitous 
institutions of man and their victims are 
paraded. The angelexamines the wrongdoers 





by the testimony of the victims, with especia] 
reference to the crimes connected with Hun- 
gary and Italy, and contemptuously dis. 
misses the delinquents as, like Fenian 
approvers, they turn and inform against 
each other. The entry of the judges of the 
earth is especially grand :— 

L’ange leva le doigt, et je vis, dans la brume, 
Monter et croitre au fond des brouillards épaissis 
Une esptce de cirque, et 14, muets, assis, 

Un tas d’hommes vétus d’hermine et de simarres, 
Et je vis 4 leurs pieds du sang en larges mares, 
Des billots, des gibets, des fers, des piloris, 

Ces hommes regardaient l’ange d’un air surpris; 
Comme, en lettres de feu, rayonnait sur sa face 
Son nom, Justice, entre eux ils disaient 4 voix basse: 
—Que veut dire ce mot qu'il porte sur son front ? 

“Les rois,” of course, do not escape the 
arraignment. But just as the soldiers in 
this poem lay their crimes at the doors of 
the kings, so the kings lay their crimes at 
the door of the Pope, who, having no one to 
inform against but God, receives the punish- 
ment of all. 

In execution the poem is exceedingly 
grand. But the voice is the voice of Victor 
Hugo, that is to say, it is as un-Dantesque 
as a voice can well be. Where Dante would 
have used three words the French poet uses 
thirty. Indeed, the main charge that can 
be brought against this noble poem is that 
it fails as a dramatic monologue. Here, as 
in ‘Les Quatre Jours d’Elciis,’ there is not 
only no artistic identification of the poet 
with the character assumed, but apparently 
there is no serious attempt at such an iden- 
tification. This, indeed, is at once the im- 
peachment against the poem as a work of 
art and its only defence—there is no attempt 
at artistic identification. Where there is no 
attempt, it may be said, there is no failure, 
But if in dramatic monologue the speaker 
is a mere name through which poetry of a 
purely subjective kind is uttered, it is a 
serious damage to the effectiveness of the 
writing to adopt the form of dramatic 
monologue at all. 

Perhaps among all the errors into which 
the poetic artist is apt to fall there is none 
more surely fatal than that of attempting 
to mould into objective forms matter of a 
purely subjective nature and personal to the 
artist. It then loses that sincerity which 
vitalizes the one kind of poetry and that 
dramatic illusion which vitalizes the other. 
Over and over again has Victor Hugo fallen 
into this error. Eloquent invective of an 
entirely personal kind—invective which 
would have been most effective if uttered 
by Victor Hugo in his own person—becomes 
positively silly when put into mouths that 
never could have uttered it. In such clumsy 
attempts at the dramatic monologue as we 
get in ‘Les Quatre Jours d’Elciis’ and ‘La 
Vision de Dante,’ it is not that Victor Hugo 
has really, as he seems to have, less power of 
artistic identification than other people, but 
that—owing to that colossal egoism which 
sets him far above all other egoists who have 
yet appeared in literature—he, like a certain 
egoist in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
is not content to speak through another 
mouth unless he can also make it manifest 
to the universe that the voice behind the 
mask is his and none other’s. Hence in his 
dramatic monologues he seems to have no 
dramatic imagination at all, and it is a pity 
that he should have ever attempted a form 
where there are no trammels of theatric 
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requirements to keep his lyric self-assertive- 
ness within bounds. 

But that which here is Victor Hugo’s 
infirmity is in other departments of poetic 
art his strength. As a pure lyrist Hugo’s 
place among the great poets of the world is 
beyond cavil. Here, though writing in an 
inferior language, he ranks with the greatest 
masters of Greece, of England, and of 
Germany. Fine as are his poetical dramas, 
the imagination vitalizing them is lyric rather 
thandramatic. Hisdramatic work is achieved 
by mere variety of mood, and not by the 
power which creates new personalities. 
And had he attempted no other kind of 
poetry than lyrical his would still have 
been the first name in French poetry. 
Whatsoever there is of defective in his 
work arises from the importation of lyrical 
force into forms which are essentially non- 
lyrical. For good and for ill, his genius 
has often been contrasted with Shakspeare’s. 
But, in truth, no writer can be properly 
contrasted with Shakspeare, who embraces 
and fuses all opposites. Victor Hugo’s 
true opposite in temperament and in 
method is Walter Scott, or, perhaps, the 
French writer whose genius it was till 
the other day the fashion to disparage— 
Alexandre Dumas. But it is Hugo’s poetry 
alone which is under discussion just now, 
and in his poetry he is a born troubadour, 
while Scott was a born ¢rouvére. The dis- 
tinction is vital and fundamental, and touches 
the basis of poetic art. With the born 
trourére the story or situation is the end, of 
which the musical language is the means; 
with the born troubadour the form is so 
beloved, the musical language is so enthral- 
ling, that, howsoever beautiful may be the 
story or the situation, it is felt to be no 
more than the means to a more beloved and 
beautiful end. To the first of these classes 
belong writers like Walter Scott; to the 
second belong writers like Victor Hugo. 
Scott has been grievously wronged in 
criticism by the ignoring of this distinction. 
And in criticizing Victor Hugo it is absolutely 
necessary to bear it in mind, for much of his 
work is spoilt because he—a born trouba- 
dour—tries to do the work of the born ¢rou- 
vere. Nor is his case without precedent, for 
in comparing the poets of the Jangue d’oe with 
the poets of the /angue d’oil, this is what strikes 
us at once—there are certain troubadours 
who by temperament ought to have been 
trouvéres, and there are certain trouvéres who 
by temperament ought to have been trou- 
badours; surrounding conditions alone have 
made them what they are. There are those 
whose impulse, though writing lyrics in the 
langue d’oc, is to narrate; and there are 
those whose impulse, though writing fabliaux 
in the langue d’oil, is simply to sing. In 
other words, there are those who, though 
writing in the langue d’oc, are more im- 
pressed with the romance and wonderful- 
ness of the human life outside them than 
with the romance and wonderfulness of their 
own passions, and who delight in depicting 
them in any form that may be the popular 
form of their time; and there are those 
who, though writing in the Jangue d’oil, are 
far more occupied with the life within than 
with that outer life which the fashion of 
their time and country calls upon them to 
paint— born rhythmists, who “lisp in 
numbers, for the numbers come’’—who 





must sing, who translate everything external 
as well as internal into verbal melody, as 
Weber translated into music every land- 
scape through which he passed. Of the 
former class Peire Vidal, of the latter class 
the author of ‘Le Lay de ]’Oiselet,’ may be 
taken as the respective types. 

Now, though weak writing comes from lack 
of literary force in the writer, most of the 
bad writing in the world is simply literary 
force out of place, as in the cases of these 
troubadours and trouvéres. In Victor Hugo 
there is more literary force working out of 
place than in any other great writer who ever 
lived, and this is why adequate justice has 
never been done, and never will be done, to 
his astonishing powers. If the specimens 
of literary force out of place were eliminated 
from ‘La Légende des Siécles,’ the collection 
would be of sufficient richness to make the 
fortune of any other living French poet, 
while the work itself would gain by the loss. 
If the literary force out of place in ‘Les 
Misérables’ and ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer’ were in the same way eliminated from 
those two splendid works, the writing would 
be sufficient in quality and also in quantity 
to place the producer high among the prose 
writers of his time, while the stories would 
gain immensely by being freed from such a 
load. 

Among the lyrics in this volume the most 
perfect, perhaps, are ‘La Chanson des 
Doreurs de Proues,’ ‘Les Paysans au Bord 
de la Mer,’ and ‘Océan.’ ‘Océan’ is full of 
rare beauties. Here is a lovely stanza :— 

Je m’appelle solitude, 
Je m’appelle inquiétude, 
Et mon roulis 
Couvre 4 jamais des navires, 
Des voix, des chansons, des rires, 
Ensevelis, 
Again, take these :— 
Ma plaine est la grande plaine ; 
Mon soufile est la grande haleine ; 
Je suis terreur ; 
J'ai tous les vents de la terre 
Pour passants, et le mysttre 
Pour laboureur, 
Le météore en ma houle 
Tombe, la nuée y croule 
En rugissant ; 
L’écueil, écumant monarque, 
A qui je donne la barque, 
Me rend le sang ; 
L’aurore avec épouvante 
Regarde mon eau vivante, 
Mes rocs ouverts, 
Mes coltres, mes batailles, 
Et les glissements d’écailles 
Sous mes flots verts. 


The metre of ‘Les Paysans au Bord de la 
Mer’ for simple sweetness can scarcely have 
its equal in French, or, indeed, in any other 
try. We will end our review of a 

book so full of beauties that it is impossible 
to do it justice by quoting ‘ Le Bey Outragé,’ 
which for Oriental colour is equal to anything 
in ‘ Les Orientales ’:— 

Le vieux bey de la régence 

Murmure en baissant le front ; 

Demain s'appelle vengeance 

Quand hier s appelle affront. 

Lui qui creusa tant de fosses 

Que, lorsqu’il passe, inclément, 

Le ventre des femmes grosses 

Tressaille lugubrement, 

]] tient nu son cimeterre ; 

Pile, il baille par instants; 

Puis il regarde,la terre 

Comme sil disait: Attends, 





Il réve. On sent qu'il résiste 
Comme le pin des foréts, 

Et quiil sera d’abord triste 
Pour étre terrible apres. 

Ses regards sont insondables; 
Son glaive dans ses ) eux luit ; 
Ses paupitres formidables, 
Ov passe un éclair de nuit, 
Laissent, sans qu'il les essuie, 
Tomber sur son yatagan 

Ces larges gouittes de pluie 
Qui préctdent louragan. 








Imperatoris Justiniani Institutionum Libri 
Quattuor. With Introductions, Commen- 
tary, Excursus, and Translation by J. B. 
Moyle, B.C.L. 2 vols. (Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press.) 

In common with other works issued from 

the Oxford University Press, Mr. Moyle’s 

edition of the Institutes does the greatest 
credit to those who have accomplished the 
ministerial task of preparing it for the 
perusal of the public. With regard to the 
work itself, it is certain that the iutro- 
ductions, notes, &c., must have been pre- 
pared with much labour; and as they claim 
to be founded on the works of Puchta, 
Schrader, Baron, and Von Vangerow, there 
can be little doubt that they will be useful 
to the reader. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, that the notes (or, as Mr. Moyle calls 
them, the commentary) would have been 
more convenient if they had been thrown 
into a shorter form, for at present they 
occupy, apparently, rather more space than 
the text. The result of this plethora of 
explanatory matter is that the translation is 
relegated to a separate volume, instead of 
being placed with the text as in other well- 
known editions. The text followed is that 
of Kriiger in his and Mommsen’s edition of 

the ‘Corpus Juris Civilis’ (Berlin, 1877). 

As a translator Mr. Moyle acknowledges 

his obligations to several earlier writers ; but 

the acknowledgment will scarcely be re- 
ceived as a compliment, for his own version 
is by no means a model of what a trans- 
lation should be. He lays down some very 
good rules as to the translation or non- 
translation of technical terms, but he does 
not always adhere to them. The term 
suus heres is, beyond almost all others, ono 
falling within the category of technical 
expressions which should be left untouched ; 
but we find that it has to give place to the 
awkward substitute ‘‘ self-successor.”” Apart 
from the obvious inelegance of this com- 
pound, it has the additional vice of stamp- 
ing approval on an etymology which, 
though admissible as a mere matter of 
theory, is by no means to be accepted as 
established by facts. We allude to the 
notion that the sui heredes were so called 
as sueceeding to a property which was 
already partly their own—a far-fetched 
derivation which must certainly yield in 
probability to that suggested by Papinian, 
namely, that they were designated thus 
because, according to their very definition, 
they were in potestate, and were thus, so to 
speak, the testator’s own. The legislator’s 
definition of nuptia is erroneously translated, 
the words ‘‘individuam consuetudinem 
vite” being rendered ‘‘the habitual inter- 
course of daily life,’ and the whole anti- 
thetical force of the passage being thus 
thrown away. It is not often, perhaps, that 
so decided a blunder as this occurs, but 
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there are numerous passages which convey 
something more or something less than 
the original. On the subject of agency 
Justinian is made to say, “If you have 
money lying idle in your cash-box, and on 
So-and-so’s advice buy something with it, 
or put it out at interest, you cannot sue 
that person by the action on agency, 
although your purchase or loan turns 
out a bad speculation.” As a matter 
of fact there is not a word in the 
original about a cash-box or interest; 
and we question very much whether 
“although your ....speculation’’ can be 
considered a true rendering of ‘‘ quamvis 
non expedict tibi eam emisse vel credidisse.” 
In the division of actions into real and 
personal we find ‘“‘ei dare aut dare facere 
oportere”’ rendered “‘ ought to convey some- 
thing to, or do something for him,” a trans- 
lation which might suit a different text well 
enough, but which takes no account of the 
second dare in the reading adopted by Mr. 
Moyle. In the preliminary definitions jus 
civile is translated ‘‘ the civil law of Rome,” 
though the very essence of the passage is 
that the words, as there used, mean the 
law of any (no matter what) specific country. 
In the part of the Institutes respecting alluvio 
it is laid down that, if an island rises in the 
middle of a river, it belongs to the riparian 
owners on either side ‘‘ pro modo latitudinis 
cujusque fundi, que latitudo prope ripam 
est,” which we take to indicate very clearly 
“in proportion to the width of each farm (or 
each owner’sfarm) measured along the bank,” 
a meaning very inadequately expressed by 
the words ‘‘in proportion to the extent of 
theirriparian interest.”” The passages hither- 
to quoted exhibit errors of one or more of 
three distinct kinds, namely, misapprehen- 
sion of meaning, superfluity, and insuffi- 
ciency ; but in the passage respecting neces- 
sarius heres faults of all three kinds will be 
found; for ‘unde qui facultates suas sus- 
pectas habent” is rendered ‘“‘when a man’s 
affairs are embarrassed ”’ (instead of ‘‘ thought 
to be embarrassed,” or the like), the words 
‘‘the heir may be insolvent rather than the 
testator” are simply interpolated, and ‘‘a 
creditoribus possideantur vel distrahantur 
vel inter eos dividantur”’ shrinks up into 
‘““may be sold by the creditors and divided 
among them.” In extenuation of many 
of the translator’s wanderings from his ori- 
ginal it may perhaps be urged that his 
meaning follows naturally from that of the 
legislator, ¢.g., if money is kept at home 
(domt), it is sure to be kept ina cash-box; if 
money is lent, it may be assumed to be lent 
at interest, and so on; but the obvious 
answer is that, independently of the doubt- 
ful nature of such inferential conclusions, 
it is a translation that Mr. Moyle professes 
to give, and it is therefore a translation, and 
not a set of inferences, that the reader will 
doubtless require. 








Through the Zulu Country : its Battlefields and 


its People. By Bertram Mitford. With 
Five Illustrations. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


NotwitusTanvine the important place which 
Zululand has occupied in the public eye 
during the last four or five years, it is still 
only vaguely known to the English reader 
or even to the average South African 





colonist. This is due to several causes. 
Zululand lies away from the beaten track of 
travel, and is therefore only visited at rare 
intervals by hunters and other travellers 
who are willing to cut themselves adrift from 
all the comforts of civilized life. Moreover, 
its disturbed condition during the last few 
years has checked intercourse with the 
neighbouring colonies, and involved the in- 
ternal affairs of the country in confusion and 
obscurity. Mr. Mitford is enabled to make 
a substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of Zululand, because since the war he has 
visited many parts of it and conversed freely 
with both chiefs and people in their homes. 
Although he was only a bird of passage, his 
impressions, on the whole, are those of an 
acute and impartial observer. He displays 
a reticence not always characteristic of South 
African travellers. He describes graphically 
what he saw and heard during his journey, 
but at the same time avoids putting himself 
forward as an authority on subjects which 
he was unable to investigate. 

The readers of Mr. Mitford’s pages are 
taken to all the principal places with which 
the public were made familiar by the Zulu 
war; and the descriptions he gives of the 
various battle-fields on which English and 
Zulu warriors so fiercely fought for the 
mastery will be found to possess a more than 
ephemeral interest. Isandhlwana naturally 
occupies a foremost place in his narrative. 
The appearance of the camp ground is most 
discreditable to the British authorities. Mr. 
Mitford records the fact that at the period 
of his visit the remains of some of our 
soldiers were partly uncovered through the 
wearing away of the soil by rains, and as 
public attention has been repeatedly called 
to this state of things, it is difficult to ex- 
onerate the authorities from the charge of 
having been guilty of something like de- 
liberate irreverence or neglect. We may add 
that decency suggests the desirability of steps 
being at once taken to collect the relics of 
the dead in order that they may be buried 
together in one grave. Like other visitors, 
Mr. Mitford was struck with the lion-like 
shape of Isandhlwana, and he also dis- 
covered that it resembled the sphinx badge 
of the unfortunate 24th Regiment :— 

‘*T showed one of these badges, picked up on 
the field, to a Zulu warrior who had taken part in 
the battle, and drew his attention to the co- 
incidence. He gave a start and ejaculation of 
astonishment, and shook his head in deprecation 
of the ‘ uncanniness’ of the whole proceeding.” 

Mr. Mitford gives two accounts of the 
battle from the lips of warriors of the 
Umbonambi and Nokenke regiments, which 
enable the reader to form a vivid picture of 
the unsparing slaughter that took place on 
both sides, as well as of the heroic stand 
our soldiers made against overwhelming 
numbers. These accounts do not add much 
to our information, except that, in Mr. Mit- 
ford’s opinion, they show there was no such 
failure of ammunition on the side of the 
British as was generally supposed. Subse- 
quently the author visited Vumandaba, who 
commanded the Kandampemvu regiment at 
Isandhlwana; and from him he learned ‘‘how 
stubbornly many of our soldiers had fought 
to the last, many of them using their pocket 
knives when their bayonets were wrenched 
from them.” After the battle some of the 
Natal papers charged the Zulus with having 





committed acts of savage cruelty; and the 


story of the flaying alive of a er-boy 
especially excited public indignation. Mr, 
Mitford’s inquiries satisfied him that it ig 
foreign to the habits of the Zulus to torture 
their enemies, and that 

‘our unfortunate countrymen who fell on that 
fatal day were spared the most horrible side of 
savage warfare, and met their deaths as soldiers 
in the thick of battle, at the hands of a foe in 
every respect worthy of their steel.” 

Mr. Mitford visited the scene of the 
Prince Imperial’s death in company with 
Sabuza, a petty chief, who has well kept the 
promise he made to take care of the monu- 
ment the Queen erected on the spot where 
the young prince fell. It appears that a 
Zulu ce Xamanga, who was subse- 
quetitly killed at Ulundi, was the first to 
stab the prince; but as he received no fewer 
than eighteen assegai wounds, it is impos- 
sible to say who inflicted the fatal blow. 
All the Zulus did not approve of the act. 
Mehlo-ka-zulu, whose capture of his father’s 
fugitive wife on British territory was one 
of the pretexts for the war, expressed his 
opinion on the subject in chivalric language. 
He said 
‘* he remembered the affair, and was sorry when 
he heard of it. That wasn’t the way to kill a 
man, to creep up to him in the grass and shoot 
him. Zulus ought to meet their enemies in the 
open, in fair fight, as they did us at Isandhlwana 
and at Kambula, and again at Nodwengu ; then 
so much the worse for whoever was beaten, but 
the way in which the prince had been killed was 
not good.” 

Mr. Mitford visited Etshowe, Ulundi, Hlo- 
bane, and Kambula. At all these places he 
observed traces of the war; but he was sur- 
prised at seeing among the Zulus so few 
wounded men —a circumstance which the 
Natal natives, who were largely employed as 
an auxiliary force, could probably have ex- 
plained to him. He was the guest of John 
Dunn, and gives a glowing account of that 
chief’s hospitality at his mountain residence 
at Neandiku. Mr. Mitford complains that 
many ungenerous things have been said 
and written about his host. He instances 
the charge so often brought against Dunn 
of having supplied the Zulus with firearms 
before the war. Mr. Mitford thinks it is 
sufficient to answer that Dunn was not the 
only white man who sold guns to the natives, 
and that a musket is less dangerous in the 
hands of a Zulu than an assegai. Mr. Mitford 
hardly does justice to the case of Dunn’s 
accusers. It may be disputed whether the 
possession of a gun makes the native more 
or less formidable as an enemy, but at any 
rate the public opinion of South Africa is 
adverse to supplying natives with firearms; 
and it will be remembered that the fact 
that Cetywayo—although at the instance 
of Dunn —had armed some of his soldiers 
with rifles was put forward as conclusive 
evidence of his warlike intentions. More- 
over, it is alleged that at the time Dunn 
was engaged in the trade he received 
a salary from the Natal Government, and 
knew perfectly well that the colony in whose 
service he was had legally prohibited the 
sale of guns to the natives. These are points 
in the indictment against Dunn which Mr. 
Mitford ignores. He is equally unfortunate 
in defending Dunn as a polygamist. He 
contends that as Dunn lives in Zululand, 
and does not bring his wives with him when 
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he visits Natal, ‘“ his domestic relations are 
entirely his own concern.” A sufficient 
answer to this is that Dunn is not a mere 
rivate individual, with whose personal 
character the British Government have 
nothing to do, but that when they set 
him up as one of the thirteen kinglets 
they assumed before the world some 
responsibility for his moral fitness for 
the position. Mr. Mitford’s reasoning 
throughout is of the shallowest kind. He 
thinks that as Dunn proved useful to Lord 
Chelmsford, it is ‘‘ ungrateful” to denounce 
him as a traitor to Cetywayo; but whatever 
justification a government may be able to 
make for employing agents of the baser 
sort, it is surely too much to expect the 
ublic to condone acts which, when judged 
y even the lowest standard of morality, 
must be regarded as detestable. 


Mr. Mitford saw neither Hamu nor 
Zibebu, but he came in contact with a 
man who has probably played an important 

art in the series of tragic events which 
have resulted in the overthrow of Cety- 
wayo—we refer to Colenbrander, Zibebu’s 
chief white adviser. Mr. Mitford met this 
somewhat remarkable person—who may be 
regarded as a fair type of the white traders 
who acquire influence with native chiefs— 
at a trading store on the banks of the In- 
yoni river. His sketch of Colenbrander is 
interesting :— 


‘‘Being Sunday the store is closed, and we 
sit in the shade smoking and discussing affairs 
in general. Presently the trampling of hoofs 
announces the approach of a party—two white 
men and a native on horseback leading spare 
horses. The new arrival is introduced to me as 
‘Mr. Colenbrander,’ and I find myself shaking 
hands with a pleasant-looking man of about 
thirty, every inch the frontiersman, with dark 
beard and bronzed complexion, and dressed in 
buckskin suit, with riding boots and spurs; a 
revolver in its holster is slung round him, and 
a formidable clasp knife hangs from his belt. 
The removal of his hat displays a deep scar over 
the temple several inches in length, pointing to 
what must have been a very awkward and 
dangerous wound; it is, in fact, the result of a 
blow from a battleaxe received during an inter- 
tribal foray some months previously. Separated 
from his party while pursuing the losing side, 
he was endeavouring to ride down a fugitive, 
who turned upon him, and a severe hand-to- 
hand conflict ensued. The savage expecting no 
uarter, nor deigning to ask it, fought with all 
the reckless courage which characterizes his 
race, and laid about him lustily with his axe, 
then driving an assegai into his adversary’s head 
he strove with all his might to work it down 
into the brain; Colenbrander, however, seized 
his wrist, and for some moments thus they 
struggled. But the Zulu warrior, though a 
powerful man, was no match for the cool pluck 
and determination of the European, and, 
severely wounded in more places than one, 
Colenbrander succeeded at last in killing his 
antagonist, stabbing him to the heart with his 
own assegai. This encounter added not a little 
to the reputation for pluck and resolution which 
he already enjoyed. Johan Colenbrander is of 

tavian origin ; during the war he served as a 
volunteer in the corps of Guides with the coast 
column under General Crealock, and took part 
in the battle of Gingindhlovu. He is now estab- 
lished as a trader in Zibebu’s country and is 
much trusted by that chief, to whose place, some 
150 miles further north, he was journeying at 
the time of our meeting. He is adviser and 
confidential agent to Zibebu, and a man of some 
importance in Zululand.” 





Mr. Mitford’s friendship for John Dunn 
gives importance to his testimony as to the 
popularity of Cetywayo in those parts of 
Zululand which he visited. He was re- 
peatedly made the depository of the desire 
of both chiefs and people that Cetywayo 
should be returned to Zululand. The follow- 
ing is one of his conversations with natives 
on the subject :— 

‘Then they [the Zulus] began to talk about 
Cetywayo. ‘ Where was he?’ 

***Oh ! he was all right,’ I replied, ‘ and well 
taken care of’; at which they seemed pleased. 

‘** Were they attached to him? as he a 
good king?’ I asked. 

“¢Ehé! kakulu (yes; greatly),’ this with 
emphasis ; ‘ he was a good king and beloved by 
all the people.’ 

‘*¢ Didn’t he “‘ eat up ” and kill a great many 
people ?’ 

“No; not many. A few were killed for 
umtagati (witchcraft), but that was all right ; if 
he (the speaker) were guilty of wmtagati he 
would deserve to be killed too. Yes; Cety- 
wayo was a good king, and all the people were 
sorry he had been taken away.’” 

Mr. Mitford gives it as his opinion that 
Cetywayo “ was animated with a real desire 
for the welfare of his people, and naturall 
inclined for peace.’’ He says that the king 
did not get on well with the missionaries, 
and he points out that the latter ought to 
make more allowance than they do for the 
fact that their teaching ‘‘is contrary to the 
most rooted convictions and time-honoured 
customs of the nation.”” He has formed a 
very high opinion of the Zulus, whom he 
describes as “‘ a quiet, kindly, light-hearted 
race’; adding that they are also “ sober, 
cleanly, and honest.” Although we do not 
agree with all his views, we think that his 
work is calculated to remove many mis- 
conceptions concerning a people who have 
genuine claims upon our sympathy and 
goodwill. 








Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By O. K. 


(Longmans & Co.) 


Mopern warfare is a matter-of-fact business 
by no means favourable to the production of 
romantic characters. In spite of this there 
are certain soldiers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury who appeal as strongly to the imagi- 
nation as their mail-clad predecessors in the 
Middle Ages. One of these exceptional 
beings was General Skobeleff, whose 
early and somewhat mysterious death was 
in harmony with a life as romantic as 
any narrated in the chronicles of Froissart 
or Monstrelet. Skobeleff was born at 
St. Petersburg on September 29th, 1843, 
and died on July 7th, 1882, not with- 
out suspicion of foul play. Into the thirty- 
nine years which intervened were crowded 
personal achievements sufficiently numer- 
ous and striking to constitute the basis 
of a score of sensational novels. Skobeleff 
could boast no illustrious origin. His great- 
grandfather was a sergeant in the Russian 
army at the close of the last century. His 
grandfather Ivan won his way by stout 
fighting, in the course of which he was 
mutilated and covered with scars, to the 
rank of general and the position of governor 
of St. Petersburg: He was also a dramatic 
author, his plays, written chiefly for sol- 
diers, being at one time very popular in the 
army. Ivan’s seventh son rose to be a 
lieutenant-general of cavalry, and distin- 








guished himself in the last Russo-Turkish 
war. He was the father of O. K.’s hero. In 
1861 young Skobeleff entered the University 
of St. Petersburg. The students, however, 
indulging in political demonstrations — 
Skobeleff took no part in them—the uni- 
versity was closed soon after his arrival. 
He then entered the cavalry of the Guard as 
“ first ensign ’’—not a commissioned rank— 
and in 1863 receiving a commission, accom- 
panied his regiment to Poland, where the 
rebellion was raging. At the close of 
the campaign he entered the Staff Aca- 
demy, where he attracted attention, and 
while still a student there he went to 
Denmark and witnessed the operations of 
the Dano-German war. Having finished his 
course of study, he in 1869 went to Central 
Asia, and took part in General Abramoff’s 
expedition to the borders of Bokhara. Re- 
moved to Krasnovodsk, he was placed by 
Col. Stoletoff in command of a detachment 
of cavalry, and executed with uncommon 
daring and ability several important recon- 
naissances. Returning to St. Petersburg, he 
was attached to the staff of the Guards. 
In 1872 he was appointed aide-de-cam 
to the chief of the staff of the 22nd Divi- 
sion with the rank of captain, and a few 
months later given the command of a 
battalion of the Stavropol regiment in the 
Caucasus. 

In April, 1873, Skobeleff, by this time a 
lieutenant-colonel, commanded the advanced 
guard of Col. Lomakine’s column, which 
was directed to undertake the desert route 
to Khiva, with orders to join General 
Verevkine at Kungrad. In twenty-nine 
days the column accomplished 400 miles 
of desert, for the most part unexplored, 
and under a fearful heat, the thermometer 
sometimes rising to 149° Fahrenheit. 
In this march Skobeleff with only twelve 
followers charged a hundred Kirghiz, and 
a sharp hand-to-hand fight ensued, in 
which a received six slight wounds and 
put his opponents to flight. After joining 
General Verevkine’s force Skobeleff was 
repeatedly engaged in skirmishes and dis- 

layed his wonted valour. General Verev- 
fee arrived at Khiva before General Kauf- 
mann, who was approaching from another 
direction, appeared. Verevkine consequently 
waited two days for his superior before he 
ventured on an attack. During this time 
he bombarded the town; on the third day 
he sent Skobeleff at the head of two com- 
panies to the assault. With this small force 
the young officer won his way into the city, 
cleared the streets with rockets, penetrated to 
the palace, and carried off three cannon as 
trophies. At the same time General Kauf- 
mann entered the city from the opposite side. 
Col. Markosoff having failed in his attempt 
to march from Tchikishlar through the 
desert, Skobeleff volunteered to reconnoitre 
the district which had proved impracticable. 
Attended only by three Turkomans, he rode 
878 miles across a hostile country, never 
knowing where he should find water for 
himself or his horse. This exploit created 
a sensation; Skobeleff was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the emperor, and won his 
first decoration. Before he died he had 
received twenty-eight more. During the 
ensuing four and a half years his exploits 
were remarkable, and in the highest degree 
interesting ; but we must hasten on to the 
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Russo-Turkish war, which expanded his 
Asiatic reputation into European fame. 
Notwithstanding his distinguished services, 
he was only allowed to accompany the army 
as a supernumerary attached to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s staff, but the brilliant 
courage he displayed at the passage of the 
Danube procured him the command of a 
brigade of Cossacks. From that he passed 
to the command of a division, was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and in the final passage of the Balkans and 
advance to Constantinople had under him 
a force equal in strength to a corps d’armée. 
His skill, daring, and the care which he took 
of his soldiers have been dwelt upon by 
several historians of the war and special 
correspondents. We can only find space 
here for a few anecdotes of a personal cha- 
racter given by Russians. His soldiers wor- 
shipped him, looking on him as a demigod : 
‘* One of his soldiers coming unexpectedly on 
the crowd which blocked the street opposite the 
Chapelle Ardente, where Skobeleff lay dead, on 
asking, ‘Why this crowd?’ received answer, 
‘Skobeleff is dead!’ ‘ Nonsense,’ replied the 
simple veteran, ‘Skobeleff is not dead. He 
would not consent to die. It is impossible.’ 
And so he unconcernedly went his way, confi- 
dent that his beloved general was still alive.” 


He was in the habit, without ever compro- 
mising his dignity, of mixing familiarly with 
his men :— 

“He used to eat with them with the common 
spoon out of the camp kettles, and no one was 
ever more careful to see that the camp kettle 
was in its place. It was not only the superb 
military genius which they admired, but his 
sympathy, his affection, his homely brotherli- 
ness. There was no pride in him—with the 
poorest he was as friendly as with the most 
powerful.” 


With his money he was most lavish, giving 
away the whole of his pay to the soldiers 
and those of his officers who were in need. 
The following tale will serve as a proof of 
the devotion of his men :— 


‘*Skobeleff went to visit a transport of 
soldicrs badly wounded. One of the moribunds 
recognized him. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘there is our 
own one, our Skobeleff.’? The others heard the 
name. ‘ Hurrah, hurrah !’ they tried to cry out ; 
so weak and wavering were their voices, it re- 
minded one of death more than of life. One of the 
wounded soldiers who had to be operated on had 
both legs and an arm to be amputated. Chloro- 
form was offered. ‘Why do you object?’ ex- 
claimed the doctors. ‘I cannot,’ replied the man; 
‘rather let me smoke a pipe during the operation. 
I cannot-take any chloroform. I tell you I ama 
Skobelevets ’"—belonging to Skobeleff’s division.’» 

Kind as he was to his soldiers, he could be 
stern enough when necessary. Once a work- 
ing party in the trenches, assailed by a 
murderous fire from the Turks, fell back and 
sought shelter in the trenches; Skobeleff 
exclaimed :— 

**¢You are frightened...... Your comrades are 
working, and you are frightened. Form in 
rank.’ They obeyed. ‘March back to your 
work, and that at once. If not, God be my 
witness if I do not make you go through your 
drill before the Turkish trenches, You know me. 
It is enough.’ They resumed their work without 
hesitation.” 


His daring exposure was not due to reckless- 
ness or vanity. but to a desire to set an ex- 
ample and inspire confidence. Though, 
however, he exposed himself, he sought 
to spare the lives of others :— 





‘Once he went to the front, and turning 


round perceived a group of his officers. ‘ Why 
are you here?’hecried. ‘Youare not necessary.’ 
‘We will not let you die alone,’ they said. He 
understood their stratagem, smiled, and returned 
to another spot.” 

The most ably conducted and audacious of 
Skobeleff’s campaigns was that in which he 
captured Geok Tepé and conquered the Akhal 
Tekkes. To describe it would be to write 
a military essay, which would be out of 
place here. The following extracts, how- 
ever, from Skobeleff’s instructions to his 
officers when drawing near Geok Tepé will 
be read with interest and profit :— 

‘*The main principle of Asiatic tactics is to 
preserve close formations...... Long thin lines, in 
which troops easily get out of hand and separated 
into small groups which cannot obey the will of 
their common leader, prevent the latter from 
opposing strong formations, in which the 
superior discipline and mobility of our troops 
tell most, to sudden or unexpected hostile 
attacks...... The attack of the enemy’s cavalry is 
to be met by corresponding changes of front, if 
necessary, and by volleys at short ranges. I 
recommend even squares (battalion or other), 
when circumstances permit...... Mitrailleuses are 
to be used exclusively in close connexion with 
infantry or dismounted cavalry, like the former 
regimental guns; all other guns are at first to 
be kept in reserve, so that they may be used in 
masses when required ; and so good results will 
be obtained by a few dozen guns working under 
one man’s will.” 

Part II. of the book before us is devoted 
to ‘‘Skobeleff in Politics,” and is rather 
tedious, being mainly taken up with in- 
genious arguments in favour of a Slav 
federation. 

In taking leave of an interesting work, in 
which the well-known Madame de Novikoff, 
under the initials O. K., has sought to 
perpetuate the fame of one of the most 
heroic characters of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, we cannot refrain from 
complimenting the writer on her mastery of 
the English languageand her literary ability. 








Sacred Books of the East.—Vols. II. and XIV. 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas as taught in 
the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish- 
tha, and Baudhdyana. Translated by Georg 
Biihler. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


In editing the second volume of the ‘ Sacred 
Laws of the Aryas as taught in the Schools 
of Apastamba, Gautama, Visishtla, and 
Baudhayana,’ Prof. Biihler has placed us in 
a position to judge for ourselves of the dif- 
ferent hypotheses which he has brought 
forward as to the respective ages and the 
different Vedic schools to which these law 
books belong. They form, as is now 
generally admitted, part of a body of 
aphorisms which digest the teaching of the 
Vedas and of the ancient Zishis regarding 
the performance of sacrifices and the duties 
of twice-born men, 7. ¢., those born as Brah- 
mans, Kshattriyas, and Vaicyas, the members 
of the three highest castes. Before, how- 
ever, Prof. Max Miiller, in his history of San- 
skrit literature,exploded the different theories 
about the great (sometimes mythical) age of 
the Indian law bocks, and put them ona 
more reasonable basis, the wildest theories 
were propounded. It seemed to be a well- 
established fact that the laws current under 
the name of Manu were propounded by the 
ancestor of mankind, and a practical out- 





come of such a belief was that it was deemed 
a sacrilege to alter any of the laws. Instead 
of believing the law book of Visishtha to 
be the work of a man belonging to that 
family or gotra, this Vasishtha was identified 
with the Vedic seer Visishtha. We owe 
to this belief in their great antiquity the 
preservation of these law books, and 
as we now have the means to verify 
such statements we will not cavil at 
this pia fraus, if so it can be called, 
However, even if the theory concerning the 
great antiquity of the law books has been 
exploded, we yet know very little about the 
age in which they were brought into their 
present shape. There is no mention of a 
king, no mention of a remarkable ‘event 
which can lead us to assign a definite age to 
any of these productions. We have often 
to rely on the chance of a word occurring 
in the text which it is said was unknown 
before a certain date. Such a word is, for 
instance, Yavana. This word designates 
the Greeks, and as it is a tolerably well- 
established fact that Iudia had no inter. 
course with Greece before the time of 
Alexander the Great, this gives us a 
terminus a quo. But then again the word 
is also used in later times to designate other 
foreign nations, and so the terminus ad quem 
is, to say the least, made doubtful. The 
non-observance of the so-called Sandhi rules, 
the using of forms not allowed in Pinini’s 
grammar, are other instances which may be 
found useful in determining the age of an 
Indian work. But then again the age of 
Pinini has not yet been definitely settled, 
and there is a difference of some centuries 
between the earliest and latest datesof hislife. 
Moreover, we have reason to doubt whether 
the authority of Panini was acknowledged at 
once all over India, and whether a consider- 
able time did not elapse before he was con- 
sidered the chief of grammarians. The use of 
archaic forms is also only a doubtful criterion 
as in India, just as with us, an archaic style 
was sometimes affected. Quotations from 
another work sometimes allow us to deter- 
mine the respective age of the two books; 
but the date thus fixed is only relatively 
certain. 

Prof. Biihler in his introduction has 
put all these various hypotheses together, 
and from them draws conclusions which 
appear to be as well founded as possible 
considering the scantiness of the materials. 
Until better authenticated materials are 
brought forward, we have to start from 
these in reconstructing this part of Indian 
literature, and perhaps here again the 
history of Buddhism and Jainism may throw 
some light. The results at which Prof. 
Biihler arrives are briefly these. Of the 
four law books included in the two volumes 
the oldest is that of Gautama, which belongs 
most probably to the ‘Sima Veda.’ Its date 
can, however, not be ascertained. Next 
follows the Apastamba ‘ Dharmasitra.’ It 
dates from the middle of the Siitra period 
of the Black ‘ Yajurveda,’ and belongs 
to the later, though not to the latest, 
products of Vedic literature. It was 
composed in Southern India about the 
third century 3z.c. The aphorisms of 
Baudhiyana, also belonging ‘to the Black 
‘ Yajurveda,’ are of a more recent date than 
those of Apastamba, but the interval between 
the two is difficult to determine. Of the 
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aphorisms of Visishtha nothing more can 
be ascertained than that they belong to a 
school settled in the north of India. It 
would lead us too far to follow Prof. Biihler 
through the whole of his arguments. The 
utmost we could de would be to place 
before our readers an exact reproduction of 
Prof. Biihler’s arguments en masse, as they 
are too closely bound up to admit of being 
separated from one another. The trans- 
lation has the accuracy which we should 
naturally expect from a scholar who has 
made Indian law his special study. In the 
notes we find references to other law bouks, 
and passages quoted in the original texts 
are translated, the exact reference being 
given. This is the more valuable as not all 
the texts quoted have been published. We 
can most warmly recommend the transla- 
tions to students of Indian law, and we look 
forward with keen interest to Prof. Biihler’s 
promised translation of Manu. 





The History of New Zealand. By G. W. 
Rusden. 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tne difficulties that beset the writing of the 
history of a country not half a century old 
are obvious, and it is equally clear that 
tact is required in commenting upon the 
acts of men most of whom are still alive; 
but such considerations have not deterred 
Mr. Rusden from the task, and he has 
boldly expressed his own opinions. The 
only English minister whom he praises is 
the late Earl of Derby, while Earl Grey, 
Gibbon Wakefield, and all who have in- 
terested themselves in colonization come in 
for indignant denunciation. Little or no 
mention is made of their enlightened views 
and of their lofty aspirations. The munifi- 
cent endowments of universities and colleges, 
amounting to above 2,000,000/., are men- 
tioned with a sneer, and but scant justice 
is done to the intelligence and enterprise 
which have produced such marvellous re- 

sults as are on all sides to be seen. 

This history is one long indictment of 
every act of the local Government. No 
doubt Mr. Rusden is in some instances in 
the right. The superior intelligence of the 
“ Pakeha” has more thanonce enabled him to 
take advantage of the lower development of 
the Maori. Certainly in the case of the “ rape 
of the Waitara block” at Taramaki the 
treaty of Waitangi was infringed. This 
“rape of the Waitara block” is harped 
upon by Mr. Rusden on every possible oc- 
casion, and it was, he says, the source of all 
subsequenttroubles. Inthisinstance nodoubt 
the “tribal right’? was infringed. By the 
exercise of this ‘‘ tribal right” any individual 
was enabled to veto the sale of any portion 
of the land, and on this occasion those who 
wished to sell supported their case by evi- 
dence which in subsequent years was shown 
to have been perjured. That bloodshed and 
ill-will ensued from this unfortunate trans- 
action is well known; but surely some 
allowance should be made for those whose 
ignorance of Maori jurisprudence occasioned 
it. Native title to land is based upon 
conquest and occupation, and is not always 
an easy thing to deal with. An anecdote 
is related, not in these pages, of a dispute 
in which 
“one party claimed to be the owner of a certain 
Plot of ground, and their cause appeared to be 





perfectly sound, and there seemed no answer to 

it. At last, when one side had been heard com- 
| pletely, the chief of the other got up and said, 
| * We admit all that has been stated; true, this 
was the land of these people, but our ancestors 
at a certain date killed these fellows and ate 
them and their titles with them.’” 


If strangers could not at once adopt such a 
digest of Maori law, a charitable construc- 
tion might well be placed upon their 
ignorance. 

There is no need to follow our author 
in discussing the merits of the treaty of 
Waitangi, or the questions whether British 
claims were based upon it or upon the right 
conferred on their nation by the discovery 
by Capt. Cook; whether that treaty could be 
considered as binding upon all the tribes 
or only upon such as actually signed it; 
whether those who did sign it understood 
its nature; and whether by subsequent re- 
bellion under Honi Heke and others they 
abrogated the provisions of the treaty and 
forfeited whatever rights accrued to them 
under its provisions. All these points are 
arguable. It may be urged with much 
show of reason that the treaty has been 
kept in spirit, if not in letter, and that 
the result has been beneficial to the 
present race of natives. A careful perusal 


| of Mr. Rusden’s pages proves that at all 


times a majority of the tribes, so far from 
objecting to English rule, were friendly to 
it; that without their aid we might have 
failed to subdue opposition; that Maori 
chiefs sat not only in both houses of the 
Legislature, but in the Cabinet itself; 
and that chiefs were so anxious to sell 
their lands it was necessary by legisla- 
tion to restrain them. We read of very 
large sums of money paid for the free- 
hold and heavy rents incurred for the 
occupation of land. Those who know 
New Zealand are aware that in many 
instances, notably in the Hawke Bay 
district, small tribes are in the receipt 
of thousands per annum; and that Maoris 
may be seen driving into Napier in their 
buggies, and enjoying greater affluence 
than many of the Pakehas. Let us 
analyze one of the most serious counts 
in our author’s indictment, relative to the 
Waimate Plains, where Te-whiti induced his 
tribe to oppose the opening of roads and 
pulled up the surveyor’s pegs. That some 
grievance was experienced from want of 
fences to protect growing crops from tres- 
pass may well be imagined; but when 
we learn that reserves were made for the 
natives valued at thetime at nearly 700,000., 
which now, selling at the rate of 8/. per 
acre, represent a value considerably above 
1,000,0007.—when we find that the small 
tribe to whom this money belongs consists 
of less than two thousand, old and young— 
we may well wonder at our author’s indigna- 
tion, and express our own that he has not 
mentioned these figures with the promi- 
nence they merit. ‘he fact that seventeen 
millions of acres of the very finest land in 
the world are in native occupation, and that 
the whole of this is becoming of enormous 
value from the expenditure of British money 
in the construction of railways, roads, and 
bridges, will go far to convince the most 
sceptical that the advantages derived from 
our colonization have not been wholly con- 





fined to ourselves. 





Our author and many with him believe 
that the Maori race, now reduced to 44,000, 
will in process of time disappear, as has 
been the case with the natives of Tasmania, 
where the last old woman died three years 
ago. In such an event the difficult question 
will arise whether these principalities are 
to remain the property of a single family. 
Such would be the result of a literal 
adherence to the treaty of Waitangi. 

Little mention is made of the solid founda- 
tion of society, of the progress and prosperity 
which have characterized our settlements in 
the South Pacific. Surely these topics form 
as legitimate branches of history as endless 
discussions of the treaty of Waitangi, or as 
extracts from local provincial papers or 
from debates in which personal retort usurps 
the place of statesmanship. Mr. Rusden 
sneers at the ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ 
compiled by the most eminent men in the 
islands, and edited by Sir Julius Vogel. The 
defects in our author’s history are in this 
handbook amply supplied, and a continuation 
of it will soon appear, bringing authentic 
information down to the latest date. In it 
the reader will find all that he can want, 
and we can confidently recommend it to him 
if it be continued on the same lines as Sir 
Julius Vogel’s work. 

We scarcely know who will care to wade 
through the interminable repetitions in 
these 1,800 pages. The English public do 
not care sufficiently for the subject; the 
colonists are not likely to spend their time 
or money upon them; and the inhabitants 
of ‘“‘Maoria” will not appreciate them. 
Whoever makes the attempt had better 
procure a good English dictionary unless 
he is able to affix a meaning off-hand to 
such words as “ pervicacious,”’ ‘ procacity,”’ 
“protervity,” ‘‘ochlocratic,” ‘‘catachrestic- 
ally,” and many others in which Mr. 
Rusden at once indulges his fancy and 
displays his research. 








Living London; or, Echoes Re-echoed. By 
George Augustus Sala. (Remington & Co.) 


In a cordial preface—dated Moscow, May, 
1883, and written “‘in the very shadow of 
the wall of the Kitaigorod ”—Mr. Sala con- 
fesses that ‘Living London’ owes its exist- 
ence as a book “to the solicitude of that 
rara avis in literature, a too partial pub- 
lisher.” This ‘‘ingenuous person,” it 
appears, took it into his head that “in the 
‘Echoes of the Week,’ published in tho 
Illustrated London News, there was a good 
deal of information which might be enter- 
taining, and even to some extent useful, to 
readers at large long after the week to which 
the paragraphs themselves belonged had 
passed away.” The outcome of this idiosyn- 
crasy is the present volume. It contains, 
with a number of illustrations which we 
could well have spared, the ‘‘ Echoes of the 
Week’ for 1882. As it seems to us, too, 
it justifiesits existence. Evidently the “ in- 
genuous person” was right. The book is 
one that nobody could read through at a 
single sitting, and that few who take it 
up will refrain from dipping into at odd 
moments and in idle hours. 

It contains a little of everything. It 
deals with the present and also with tho 
past. It reminds the reader of Southey’s 
‘Doctor’ and of the Daily Telegraph in 
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a breath. It is gossiping, garrulous, Thackeray when he babbles of the ‘Red| It is impossible to read Mr. Beard’s ones 


inquisitive, amiable—a chronicle of all 
manner of small beer. On one page isa 
receipt for making omelettes; on another 
a reminiscence of Bedlam. Here is an 
account of an evening with Mr. J. L. Toole; | 
there a note on ‘ Henri Deux”’ or the books | 
of Grolier. You range from discourses on | 
Grangerism and Hugh of Lincoln to digres- | 
sions concerning the soup Okroshka and | 
‘‘ pellitory of the wall”; from an inquiry | 
into the origins and sources of the term | 
‘‘blood-guiltiness” to a memory of Kitty 
Stephens; from a review of ‘Odette’ 
to a note upon Thackeray’s ‘May - Day 
Ode’; from Harrison Ainsworth to Vol- 
taire; from Mr. Ryder on the art of 
acting to Ascham’s ‘Toxophilus’; from 
Napoleon Bonaparte to “the beautiful and | 
talented Mrs. Langtry”; from Mdlle. de 
Scudéri to H.M.S. Glatton; from Serjeant 
Ballantine’s ‘ Experiences’ and Mr. George 
Barrett’s Boss Knivett to a charm for 
ains in the joints, and ‘ Bertolini’s Franco- 
talian restaurant, the Hotel Newton, in 
St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square,’”’ and 
Lord Rosebery on ‘The Prosperity of 
Greece.’ The preface itself is full of 
personal details; the very title-page is 
brave in a device from Ovid. Mr. Sala, 
indeed, is indefatigably discursive. He has 
seen all manner of strange places, read all 
manner of strange books, encountered all 
manner of strange characters, survived 
all manner of strange experiences ; and in 
nearly everything he writes (we will discuss 
the exceptions presently) there is a touch of 
the wonderfully composite individuality he 
has thus contrived to develope. It is his 
fortune not to be writing his ‘ Reminis- 
cences’—which would surely be the oddest, 
largest dictionary of experience in existence 
—but to be everlastingly engaged on the 
production of “copy,” to be continually 
on the march for one or other quarter 
of the globe, to be evermore encountering 
a whole army of correspondents of every 
sort and condition known. But with irre- 
pressible cheerfulness he pursues the uneven 
tenor of his way: discoursing, digressing, 
inquiring, correcting, recalling, suggesting, 
quoting, lecturing, defending the purity of 
his mother tongue (we regret to note, by 
the way, that he should so far forget him- 
self as to descend to the use of the horrible 
verb ‘‘orate”), crying out for old books, 
and good kitchening, and good manners, 
and all the better possibilities of life, in a 
manner and in ternis of which he only has 
the secret, and which have only to be 
impartially considered to secure him the 
heartiest respect and goodwill. 

He is weakest, we think, in his reflections 
upon art; he is dullest, we are sure, in his 
excursions into the domain of histrionic and 
dramatic criticism. The terms, for instance, 
in which he writes of the music of Balfe are 
hardly such as will commend themselves to 
a generation reared upon Richter Concerts | 
and the performances of the Bach Society. 
They are generous in the extreme ; but the 
sentiment that inspires them dates from 
the palmy time of English opera—from 
the golden years of the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ 
and the ‘Rose of Castile,’ the triple apo- 
theosis of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
and the poet Bunn. Mr. Sala reverts to | 








these happy days much in tke spirit of | 


| drama. 


Cross Knight’ and ‘Sam Hall,’ and mad 
melodious nights at the ‘“‘Back Kitchen.” 
It is otherwise with his criticism of the 
Here it is rather by excess of per- 
sonal amiability than anything else (‘‘For 
even his failings lean to virtue’s side’’) 
that he is made to go astray. But the 
consequences of indulgence in this excellent 
weakness are very often disastrous indeed. 
It is not only that Mr. Sala’s judgments are 
couched too frequently in the most florid 
English imaginable—though that, when 
the offender is Mr. Sala, who can write so 
well when he likes, were grievance enough 
of itself; it is also that, as a rule, he 
takes the plays and the acting with which 
he has to deal as seriously as he might 
take the plays of Emile Augier and the 
acting of Salvini. Mr. Sala on tomato 
sauce, on bouillebaisse, on the derivation 
of ‘ helter-skelter,” on Garibaldi, on the 
docking of horses’ tails, on the works of 
Boule, on Delolme ‘On the Constitution of 
England,’ is a person to be listened to with 
interest and respect; Mr. Sala preferring 
‘A Wedding March’ to the ‘Chapeau de 
Paille d’Italie,’ or describing ‘ Pluck,’ or 
phrasing an ‘“‘ amorous descant’”’ upon Mr. 
Terriss’s Mercutio, or analyzing the genius 
of Mr. Irving, is not. From his next 
volume—which should be less bulky and 
more portable than this one—we hope that 
he will omit as much of his dramatic 
criticism as he conveniently can. 








The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in 
its Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge. By Charles Beard. ‘‘ Hibbert 
Lectures.” (Williams & Norgate.) 

Mr. Bearp’s lectures are admirably adapted 

to their purpose. They are full of eloquence 

andenthusiasm. They aresufficiently learned 
and scholarly without being above the com- 
prehension of the popular reader. They 
embody much of the floating religious sen- 
timent of the day, and they present a pic- 
ture of a great epoch of religious history 
which is constructed upon a large view of 
subsequent events. They are animated by 
the spirit of modern optimism, which be- 
lieves that the way lies straight before us, 
and that we need only a little more courage 
to walk therein resolutely, and the goal will 
soon be reached. Mr. Beard sees in the 

Reformation ‘the manifestation upon re- 

ligious ground of the intellectual forces 

which inspire the speculation and have given 
us the science of to-day.” He deplores 

Luther’s imperfect realization of the power 

of reason, his refusal to put himself boldly 

at the head of the larger and freer thought 
of his time. He looks on the Reformation 
as the necessary ally of liberty, essentially 
connected with ripening scholarship and 
advancing science. He sees Christianity 
broadening under these influences into 
‘‘absolute religion.” He ends his survey with 
an eloquent prophecy of the coming of ‘‘a 
prophet of this latter day who, in the keen- 
ness and directness of his religious insight, 
will speak at once a piercing and a recon- 
ciling word.” He calls upon this genera- 
tion to live in the faith of such a future, and 

‘‘make straight the way of his coming, by 

living and working in the light of our best 

knowledge and most intimate convictions.” 





without being touched by his enthusiasm, 
But it is one thing to accept a prophecy 
of the advent of a modern John the Baptist; 
it is another to weigh the historical argu- 
ments from which such an anticipation may 
be deduced. The history of the Re. 
formation is very difficult to deal with, 
It is impossible to treat it without some 
working hypothesis of its ultimate signi- 
ficance, yet the assumption of any hypo- 
thesis tends at once to invalidate the re- 
sults of the study. To the liberal-minded 
Roman Catholic the Reformation was a 
revolt against the organization of the one 
Church. He may consider the causes of 
discontent which provoked it, and the re- 
sults which its reaction created in the 
Church itself; but he looks forward as 
securely as does Mr. Beard. He sees a 
future in which the revolt has spent itself; 
the religious revolution has devoured its 
own children, and order is again restored in 
one Church under one head. Similarly, to 
the devoted Protestant the Reformation was 
a necessary revolt against a hopelessly cor- 
rupt system. It was a return to primitive 
custom, which he believes to be most truly 
embodied in the particular religious body to 
which he himself belongs. He, too, has the 
same certainty as Mr. Beard that the future 
will show forth the prevailing might of his 
own religious party. 

There is nothing in Mr. Beard’s pages 
which disposes of the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion. Probably, from Mr. Beard’s intel- 
lectual point of view, Romanism is not 
worthy of serious consideration. But a 
more humble mind, that looks first at facts, 
notices the existence of a large number of 
educated men in every European country 
who are by no means prepared to receive 
Mr. Beard’s coming prophet, and who con- 
trive to reconcile a considerable devotion to 
modern science with an attachment to the 
Church of Rome. It notices also that 
America, a land unfettered by prejudices 
and ready for new experiments, reckons one- 
fifth of its population as Roman Catholics. 
Somehow or other the advance of modern 
science has not killed Romanism as a 
political force. The Lutheran movement 
dealt a severe blow at the Roman Church, but 
in the long period of warfare which followed 
Rome succeeded in recovering much that 
she had lost, and the toleration of modern 
days has not destroyed her influence. We 
think that Mr. Beard has omitted the con- 
sideration of one important part of his 
subject. He has assumed that criticism, 
scholarship, and science are the possessions 
only of the heirs of the Reformation. If it 
be admitted that Roman Catholics have 
rarely been pioneers of new ideas, it must 
still be confessed that they have done much 
work in details and have shown great 
powers of absorbing the work of others. 

If Mr. Beard has ignored rather than 
controverted the position of the Roman 
Catholic, he has, at all events, overthrown 
the sincere Protestant. ‘To look at the 
Reformation by itself,” he sums up, “to 
judge it only by its theological and ecclesias- 
tical development, is to pronounce it @ 
failure.’””? The survey of Reformation theo- 
logy which leads Mr. Beard to this con- 
clusion is the most valuable part of his 
book. Heshows with spirit how a Reformed 
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gcholasticism took the place of medizeval 
scholasticism, and how the yoke of the Re- 
formation theology was as hard to bear as 
thatofthe medieval Church. ‘‘ The Reforma- 
tion,” he says, ‘especially in Germany, 
soon parted company with free learning, it 
turned its back on culture, it lost itself in a 
maze of arid theological controversy, it held 
out no hand of welcome to awakening 
science.” 

All this we are ready to admit on Mr. 
Beard’s evidence. But then the question 
arises: If the Reformation failed in this, 
what good did it do? Mr. Beard’s answer 
is that ‘‘ the services which the Reformers 
rendered to truth and liberty by their revolt 
against the unbroken supremacy of medizeval 
Christianity cannot be over-estimated.” On 
this view the Reformers were mere anarchists 
and rebels. They are to be applauded for 
their destructive work, while their con- 
structive work is condemned as manifestly 
childish. They believed in the exclusive 
authority of Scripture, and did not bring 
Scripture and the Creeds to the test of 
‘‘sound reason.” ‘‘ Who can tell,” asks 
Mr. Beard, ‘‘ what might have been the 
effect upon the Reformation, and the subse- 
quent development of the intellectual life of 
Europe, had Luther put himself boldly at 
the head of the larger and freer thought of 
his time?” Mr. Beard does not attempt to 
answer his question. But the probability 
is that if Luther had had Mr. Beard for an 
adviser, Lutheranism would havedisappeared 
before the Catholic reaction. It is a sorrow- 
ful fact to the modern historian that the 


men of former ages did not read their Pall | 


Mall Gazette every evening. It is very 
difficult to picture men who were thus bereft 
of the voice of ‘“‘sound reason” constantly 
ringing in theirears. But, after all, it is an 
historian’s business to construct a society 
of such benighted beings. If Mr. Beard 
has failed to do so, he has many companions 
in his failure. He has been carried away 
by his belief in the force of ideas. The Re- 
formation and all that followed from it were 
not matters for the pensive philosopher nor 
the secluded theologian. The religious wars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were waged by men animated by narrow 
and profound beliefs. If Mr. Beard thinks 
that the Reformation was necessary as a 
bulwark for the scientific spirit, he must deal 
with the fact that the men who were ready 
to fight to the death against the mediaval 
Church were Calvinists whose views are 
quite as repugnant to modern science as 
are those of the mediseval Church. 


It would really seem that Mr. Beard thinks 
worse of the Reformation than he quite likes 
to admit. He admires the character of 
Luther, and has an excellent passage which 
shows keen sympathy with Luther’s inward 
struggles. But his real sympathy—and most 
men of culture at the present day will agree 
with him—is with Erasmus, of whom he 
says :— 


“He believed in the dissolvent power upon 
old abuse of intellectual culture. The reform 


which he desired, and which he did so much to 
prepare, would, ke thought, come slowly, gradu- 
ally, surely, as the horizon of human knowledge 
widened, and men laid upon truth a firmer 
gtasp. Such a reformation would involve no 
violent break with the past; there was no need 
of a rebellion against the Pope, or of an upturn- | 





| ing of Europe, or of the founding of a new 


Church upon the ruins of the old...... The Re- 
formation that has been is Luther’s monument ; 
perhaps the Reformation that is to be will trace 
itself back to Erasmus. He was mistaken in 
thinking that the reforming efficacy of culture 
was of quick operation, or that no more sudden 
and sharp cautery than his own method supplied 
was needed to cure the abuses of the time.’ 


The last sentence, which contains the gist 
of the whole matter, has the appearance of 
being an afterthought. Mr. Beard has not 
discussed the vital questions on which the 
historical justification of Luther must be 
founded. Were the abuses of the Church 
so deeply rooted that nothing save open 
rebellion could effect reform? Was the 
cultivated spirit of the Renaissance, which 
was dissolving dogmatic theology, proving 
so strong a solvent to morality and society 
that it was necessary to arrest the process 
of dissolution and restore vigour by creating 
violent counter-irritation? The method of 
Erasmus may not have been so speedy as 
he thought, but would it have proved sure? 
Was it necessary to wait for the experience 
of three centuries and a half to discover that 
the Reformation was in its theological and 
ecclesiastical aspects a failure? Have the 
principles of Erasmus a better chance of 
success now than they had in his own day? 
These are questions to which Mr. Beard has 
not paid much attention, and when he has 
noticed them he gives a wavering answer. 
On the one hand he says, ‘‘ Perhaps the 
Reformation that is to be will trace itself 
back to Erasmus”; on the other hand he bids 
us look for ‘‘a prophet of this latter day.” It 
is as difficult now as it was in the sixteenth 
century to follow Erasmus and Luther at the 
same time. Either the religious horizon will 
be cleared by the slow and gradual solvent 
of intellectual culture, or a new reformer 
will introduce a new religious system. We 
rather regret the appearance of Mr. Beard’s 
“prophet of this latter day.” He has 
shown us so clearly in the case of Luther 
the dangers which beset a prophet that we 
rather shrink from having the correspond- 
ing mistakes inflicted upon future genera- 
tions. 

Mr. Beard’s remarks about Erasmus point 
to another inconsistency. He says, ‘‘The 
spirit of Erasmus is the life of scientific 
criticism, the breath of modern scholarship.” 
But Erasmus was a product of the old 
unreformed Church, and lamented that 
‘‘wherever Lutheranism reigns literature 
perishes.” Why, then, does Mr. Beard, 
while condemning the theological aspect of 
the Reformation, find that its services to 
truth and liberty cannot be over-estimated ? 
If Erasmus was the champion of free thought, 
while Luther was a dogmatist, where was the 
necessity for a ‘‘ revolt against the unbroken 
supremacy of medieval Christianity”? It 
is obviously unfair to answer that since the 
Reformation the leaders of science have been 
natives of Protestant countries. Mr. Beard 
shows that men of science have generally 
met with great opposition from the religious 
party to which they have belonged. Dogmatic 
systems have all of them been slow to 
accept new conclusions. We cannot say 
that since the Reformation tolerance has 
invariably been a Protestant virtue. It has 
become a commonplace amongst writers who 
regard tolerance as the highest virtue to 





hold up to execration the Popes of the fif- 
teenth century because they practised that 
virtue. Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. 
are upbraided with religious indifference 
because they treated a Turkish prince with 
the courtesy that is shown him at the court 
of Queen Victoria. Leo X. i; regarded as 
reprobate because he did not suppress the 
free thought of Pomponazzi; and the justi- 
fication of Luther is found in the fact that 
the cardinals listened to discussions on the 
immortality of the soul such as may be 
found in any number of the Contemporary 
Review. Before Mr. Beard praised the 
Reformation for its services to free thought 
and liberty of opinion he ought to have 
carefully considered the scope which they 
enjoyed before the antagonism which the 
Reformation created. The Church of the 
Renaissance is always held responsible for 
the proceedings of the Church of the Catholic 
Reaction. It is not fair to justify a revolt by 
the severities to which a peaceful government 
conceives itself to be driven by the needs of a 
struggle for self-preservation. 

Mr. Beard has undertaken somewhat 
light-heartedly a difficult task, and has not 
seen the difficulties with sufficient clearness. 
It is easy to be interesting and suggestive ; 
it is easy to indulge in large generalizations. 
But generalizations are only possible after 
an exhaustive knowledge of facts. It did 
not come into Mr. Beard’s subject to con- 
sider the political causes and results of the ~ 
Reformation; but they must unfortunately 
be eliminated before any other points can 
be determined. When Mr. Beard ventures 
into general history he makes mistakes. 
He carries Gerson to the Council of Basel, 
whereas Gerson died two years before the 
Council met. He calls Charles V. ‘‘ Em- 

eror of the Romans,’ and his account of 

harles V. shows that he has not mastered 
Ranke. Still, in spite of almost inevitable 
defects, Mr. Beard’s work has done 
service. It has suggested problems if it 
has not solved them. It may succeed in 
turning public interest towards a period of 
history which has been contemptuously dis- 
missed from view. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


A Fair Country Maid. By E. Fairfax Byrrne. 

3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Poppy. By the Author of ‘All among the 

Barley.’ 3 vols. (White & Co.) 

Once More. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 

(Bentley & Son.) 

‘A Fam Country Mam’ opens with a 
rather elaborate description of the hero, 
whose lip had a “‘ petulant droop.” Though 
he had only just left Oxford, ‘‘he was sick 
of flirtations and balls and society women.” 
The author is probably somewhat ignorant 
of Oxford ways. ‘This is how the hero 
speaks to an old college friend :— 

‘You were the crack man of the year, and 
the dons were ready to kiss your feet. You 
must have been swotting like mad at your 
‘final,’ and yet you found time to be uncom- 
monly kind to a humbugging freshman like I 
was.” 

The crack man of the year had become “the 
Independent minister of” a manufacturing 
town in the North. At the beginning of 
the story the hero is in bad spirits because 
his proffered kiss has been refused by the 
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heroine, who, of course, gives tle name to 


mbrace.’’ When the hero first saw the 


——~ girl’s eyes “it was almost as though two 


great, soft pansies had opened out suddenly 
before him.” After they had looked at 
each other ‘“‘the girl was the first to move; 
there was the slightest possible rearing of 
the graceful neck.” It is not often that a 
neck rears, and perhaps it was well that 
the rearing was so slight on this occasion. 
A book which opens with such faults as 
these does not promise well, but ‘A Fair 
Country Maid,’ unlike most indifferent 
novels, improves very much after the first 
two chapters. There is a good deal of in- 
genuity in the story, and there are some 
almost powerful situations. There are, on 
the other hand, many wearisome pages in 
which the rights of property and of man are 
argued in the style which is common in 
debating societies and workmen’s clubs; but 
no reader need allow them to interfere with 
the story. The author is fully aware that 
incidents are introduced and points dwelt 
upon which are more or less out of place. 
Here are two candid confessions :— 


*€ My readers must not suppose that I dwell 
upon this incident of the water supply because 
it is necessary to the development of the plot.” 

*¢ But to dwell upon this point as though the 
letting or not letting of Cockshuthey to Abel 
would in any way have altered the event, is 
again rather because of an unwillingness to pro- 
ceed than because it throws any light upon the 
history, or illustrates it in any way.” 


In the second case some hesitation was par- 
donable, for the author was about to kill off 
the two principal characters in a manner 
which is altogether too sudden. The story, 
in fact, abounds with blemishes, but still it 
shows promise. It is really a work of some 
ability. ‘The author has a power of inven- 
tion and of imagining thoughts and feelings 
in difficult circumstances, and it isa good sign 
that the exuberant diction of the opening 
chapters becomes less wild when the real 
business of the story has to be dealt with 
and the writer has settled down to work. 
We are a little anxious as to the effect 
of unsparing criticism on such a book as 
‘Poppy,’ that is, if we rightly understand 
the following sentence :—‘‘ To laugh at her, 
Blosset would care nothing; but at her 
book, the fruit of her toil, her days lavished 
on it, like a mother with a new babe, was 
intolerable!” At the risk of being as in- 
tolerable as a mother with a new babe, we 
must say that the extraordinary grammar 
and spasmodic syntax employed by the 
-author render the task of discovering the 
story somewhat difficult. On the whole, it 
would seem that Poppy is a shallow sort of 
good-natured girl, the daughter of a certain 
admiral who, being under pecuniary obliga- 
tion to a wicked baronet, desires to propitiate 
him with his daughter’s hand. Fortunately 
it transpires that the baronet has another 
wife living, an Indian lady of Spanish ex- 
traction, who with her handsome sister has 
become very notorious in India before the 
adventurous pair manage to thrust them- 
selves upon the hospitality of a rich merchant 
in England in the assumed character of his 
nieces. Juanita and her sister are marvels of 
wickedness and voluptuous beauty, though 
their malice is hardly greater than that of 
Miss Temple, a lady whose schemes are 





| principally directed to making her brother 
the book, The author, by the way, calls it | 


Douglas miserable in his married life with 
Poppy. None of the women depicted has 
‘‘any character at all,’ and there are two 
odious children, Fluff and Pen, who in a 
sterner age would have been whipped and 
sent to bed at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings. Nowadays infantile naughtiness is 
thought fashionable—at least in print. 

Lady Margaret Majendie’s stories are 
grouped in three tenses. Of those of the 
past, ‘ Wild Jack,’ a tale of English Jacob- 
itism, is pathetic enough, Betty’s despair 
when her gallant lover finds his fate on the 
gallows, as did many men of less doubtful 
antecedents in those days, being very 
graphically brought home to us. ‘Poll 
Miles’ is another rustic story in the minor 
key. Among “Stories of the Present,” 
‘Au Pair’ and ‘A French Speculation’ 
show much easy appreciation of French 
ways of thought and speech; ‘Uncle 
George’s Will’ is a more commonplace tale, 
but the adroitness of the matchmaking aunt, 
Lady Jane, is amusing. ‘Lady Helps’ and 
the ‘Lady Candidate’ are very fair squibs 
on the possible incidents which may furnish 
forth the ‘‘ Stories of the Future.” ‘Lady 
Helps’ is especially full of go. Certainly, 
if the result of bringing younger sons and 
daughters together in menial service is to 
promote matrimony at the rate which ob- 
tains at Murch Hall, some remarkable 
social and political results may be expected, 
and the present wielders of numerical power 
will have, to look to their position. Our 
advanced sisters will object to the repre- 
sentative merit of the ‘Lady Candidate,’ 
but a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. 








BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Communal and Commercial Economy. By 
John Carruthers. (Stanford.)—Mr. Carruthers 
informs his readers in the opening pages of this 
volume that he has studied political economy, 
and that he ‘‘ has arrived at conclusions different 
from those currently accepted.” The conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Carruthers is broadly that 
all who have preceded him are wrong. To un- 
ravel the web of contradictions on which this 
opinion is based seems hardly worth the effort. 
Instead, it may be worth while to see what Mr. 
Carruthers would substitute for the existing 
framework of society. We will begin with 
capital, which is usually considered essential to 
industrial progress. Mr. Carruthers, however, 
would do without that. Capitalists, being 
injurious, would be abolished. ‘‘ What is 
profit?” he inquires. “Is it not a share of 
the wealth produced by the labour of others, 
and which could not have been wrung from 
the men who produced it had not the threat 
of the gaol and of starvation been held over 
them?” In the state of affairs which 
would follow, ‘‘communism”—that is, the 
world as it ought to be in Mr. Carruthers’s 
opinion—would be substituted for ‘‘ commer- 
cialism”—that is, the world as it is. The gain 
from the change, Mr. Carruthers informs us, 
would be enormous. Everything would be 
bright, trouble would have ceased to be. ‘‘ Com- 
munism, instead of producing dull uniformity, 
would bring infinite variety into life, not only 
by giving to every one the independence neces- 
sary for the development of his idiosyncrasies, 
which under commercialism but few possess, but 
also by inducing every one to cultivate his 
particular gifts, instead of directing all his 
energies to the one occupation by which dis- 
tinction can be obtained, namely, money making.” 
One objection to this scheme occurs to Mr. 





Carruthers, but it is only stated to be thrown 
on one side immediately. It is that under such 
a system as he would provide men might object. 
to work when they found that there was no 
advantage to be gained by the industrious jn 
comparison with the lazy. But Mr. Carruthers. 
refuses to ‘think this. ‘Men, it is said 
hate work, and will only undergo it under 
strong coercion ; it is, of course, conceded that 
every one in the community would know quite 
well that hunger and want would result if al} 
neglected their work, but each man, it is con. 
tended, would argue that his individual efforts 
would have no appreciable influence on the 
share he would receive of the total, and that he 
would, therefore, make his work as easy to him- 
self as he could. Now, we deny both of these 
premisses ; men do not dislike work, and even if 
they did they would still willingly undergo it in 
the circumstances under which they would be 
placed in a commune.” Having established to 
his own satisfaction that men would continue 
to work without any special inducement as effi- 
ciently as they do now, all other things become 
easy to Mr. Carruthers.. The laws of property 
would undergo, in the ideal world which -he 
depicts, changes corresponding with the rest. 
Indebtedness between one man and another 
would not exist. ‘‘ Debts between individuals 
would thus be all debts of honour, not recover- 
able at law; and as the children of the debtor 
would be under no moral obligation to pay them, 
the debt would lapse with the debtor's death.” 
We have endeavoured to give thus, in the fewest 
words possible, a sketch of what Mr. Carruthers. 
thinks and what he proposes. That a man who 
considers the whole economic system of the 
world wrong should seek to show where, in his 
opinion, the error lies, is reasonable enough. But 
it is difficult to understand how any one who 
has watched the course of events even during 
the last quarter of a century can have persuaded 
himself that a system established on the prin 
ciples which are laid down in this volume coulé 
last for a single day. 

Readings in Social Economy. By Mrs. F. 
Fenwick Miller. (Longmans & Co.)—This isa 
book intended to be used for class reading in 
public elementary schools, and it is particularly 
well suited for its purpose. Its siyle is clear, 
direct, and unaffected, the illustrations are welb 
chosen, and the book as a whole is attractive, 
and therefore well calculated to induce those 
who make their first studies in social economy 
from its pages to use it as an introduction to a 
thorough study of social and economic problems. 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller in her introduction defines 
the relation between social economy and political 
economy to be the relation between an art and 
its allied science; and she compares it to the 
relation between navigation and astronomy. 
According to her, social economy is applied 
political economy. We do not quarrel with the 
distinction, though we think there is really no 
hard-and-fast line tobe drawn. Social economy, 
or the principles of economic science applied to 
the problems of every-day life, is comprised in 
political economy. From the time of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, and John Mill down- 
wards, political economy has concerned itself 
with commerce, wages, population, and other 
social questions intimately concerned with the 
practical well-being of mankind. The question 
‘‘What’s in a name?” must, however, often 
receive an answer very different from that which 
Juliet implied was the right one. If people can be 
more easily induced to study economic problems 
when the word ‘‘social” is used in connexion 
with them instead of the word ‘ political,” 
authors will do well to avail themselves of the 
more popular name ; but readers of Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller’s ‘Social Economy’ must not be dis- 
appointed when they find that the problems she 
discusses are the problems of political economy, 


i.e., production, distribution and exchange of 


wealth, labour, capital, wages, profits, strikes, 
cost of production, co-operation, currency, 
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panking, &e. It is the merit of her work that 
she has put political economy into a form in 
which it can be easily understood by children 
of average intelligence. 











PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

A Comprehensive Phraseological English- Ancient 
and Modern Greek Lexicon. Founded upon a 
Manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, Esq., and com- 
piled by L. Myriantheus, Ph.D. (Tribner & 
{o.)—The plan of this dictionary is different 
from that of any other. Mr. Lascarides devoted 
himself for fifteen years to the study of the 
English language, especially as he could learn it 
from the best English dictionaries, and at the 
game time he ransacked Greek literature and 
Greek lexicons in order to translate English into 
Greek. He did not confine himself to modern 
English, but included archaic, technical, and 
other peculiar words and phrases in his task ; and 
in the same spirit he searched for Greek equiva- 
lents throughout the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the Greek language. He had also to 
confront the difficulty that many English words 
and phrases had not been translated into Greek 
or had no exact equivalents, and he had, there- 
fore, to exert his ingenuity in devising them. 
On finishing the manuscript he thought that it 
was too large for publication and handed it over 
to Mr. Myriantheus to make a compendium of it, 
and it is this compendium which is now before 
us. Though called a compendium, it is by far 
the fullest lexicon of its kind. Both authors 
have worked with exceeding care, and have 
evident pleasure in grappling with great difli- 
culties. They deserve credit for the judicious- 
ness and skill with which they have rendered 
modern ideas. Many of these, indeed—such 
as those relating to railways, steamships, the 
post office, and the telegraph — have already 
become part of the modern language; but 
there are others which have had to be trans- 
lated for the first time. The book is a store- 
house of Greek. All the words are either found 
in Greek writers or are normally formed from 
such words. No foreign admixture is admitted ; 
and almost every equivalent that the Greek 
language can furnish has been inserted. The 
only fault of the book is that it is a compendium. 
Mr. Lascarides has taken his words from the 
whole range of Greek literature, from Homer to 
the newspapers of the present day ; but his work 
does not indicate his sources except when he 
occasionally notes a word as belonging to the 
vulgar dialect. In consequence of this plan, 
Homeric, Attic, ecclesiastical, Byzantine, and 
neo-Hellenic words and phrases appear under 
the same heading, and the student must discover 
for himself to what period they belong. Pro- 
bably this defect would not have existed had the 
book been published in its original form. As it 
is, however, the work deserves the warmest 
praise. It shows a great amount of honest and 
skilful labour, and will prove exceedingly valuable 
to the student of the Greek language. 


A Guide to Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart. 
—Key to Geldart’s Guide to Modern Gicek.—Sim- 
plified Grammar of Modern Greek. By E. M. 
Geldart. (Triibner & Co.)—In the ‘Guide’ 
Mr. Geldart begins at once with sentences. The 
pupil, after having had the pronunciation of the 
letters explained to him, is made to translate a 
story from common life. Mr. Geldart analyzes 
the words of this story for him, and by this 
means the pupil is to become initiated in the 
inflections and syntax of modern Greek. In 
order to impress the meanings of the words 
more strongly on the pupil’s mind, the root is 
set down and the various cognate words are 
adduced. This portion of the work is done with 
great ability and shows abundant and accurate 
scholarship ; but it presupposes on the part of 
the pupil a knowledge of grammar. The gram- 
matical terms ‘‘ genitive,” ‘‘accusative,” ‘‘aorist,” 
andsuch like, occur inevery page, and no explana- 
tion is given of them. <A knowledge of cognate 





languages, such as Latin and classical Greek, is 
also presupposed. But Mr. Geldart’s theory is that 
the study of modern Greek should precede the 
study of the ancient language, and it seems to 
us difficult to reconcile his practice with his 
theory. The second part consists of conver- 
sations which are to be committed to memory, 
and the third is a classified vocabulary, also to 
be committed to memory. The fourth part is 
the accidence, and is the same as the ‘Sim- 
plitied Grammar of Modern Greek,’ published 
separately. Here Mr. Geldart sets down defini- 
tions of some of the grammatical terms, but 
leaves others unexplained. He here again pre- 
supposes a knowledge of classical Greek, though 
probably he does so unconsciously. He first 
sets down the forms of inflection which are the 
same as those of classical Greek, and then he 
adds those characteristic of the vernacular. In 
the appendix specimens of letters received from 
Greek correspondents are printed. The ‘Key’ 
contains the Greek and English of the fourteen 
exercises prescribed in the ‘Guide.’ Mr. Geldart 
shows an accurate knowledge of modern Greek, 
and his notes contain many acute observations. 
The book, however, is more likely to be of use 
to those acquainted with ancient Greek than to 
those seeking to commence the study of Greek 
by learning the modern language. It is possible 
that the plan might succeed in the hands of a 
skilful teacher, but the teacher must be skilful. 
Armenische Studien. Von H. Hiibschmann. I. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—Hardly any of the lan- 
guages which possessed a translation of the Bible 
as early as the fifth century have received so little 
attention in this country as the Armenian, And 
yet it is a language well worth careful study 
not only on account of its literature, but more 
especially on philological grounds. It has been 
conclusively proved by the researches of H. 
Petermann, F’. Windischmann, Bopp, De Lagarde, 
and F. Miiller, that Armenian is a member of 
the Indo-European family, while its place with- 
in this family still is a controverted—we might 
say a fiercely controverted—point. Most of the 
Oriental scholars who have studied the language 
philologically have classed it with the Iranian 
branch. Prof. Hiibschmann, of the University 
of Strasbourg, has devoted the first of a series 
of monographs on the Armenian language to a 
careful examination of the grounds on which 
that classification is based, and shows that, so 
far from being an offshoot from the Iranian 
branch, it occupies an independent position 
in the family between the Aryan and Slavo- 
Lithuanian branches. An outline of Armenian 


ditions to this unpretending and scholarly 
volume. 

A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. 
By Ernest John Eitel. Parts III. and IV., 
M-—Y. (Triibner & Co.)—These concluding 
parts of Dr. Eitel’s dictionary fulfil the promise 
held out by the earlier portions. A like ful- 
ness of explanatory meanings and of illustrative 
phrases, and the same minute care as regards 
the sounds and tones, are conspicuous in them 
as in the first two parts. But unfortunately 





| tion. 


| advance. 


there are still traces of the defects which we | 


pointed out in our previous notice. The author 
has not in all cases taken the trouble to be quite 
sure of his translations from the native autho- 
rities. Instances occur not unfrequently of 
curious misapprehensions of the Chinese originals, 
arising apparently from superficial reading of the 
passages. A good specimen of this occurs under 
the entry Man, ‘‘ people,” which we are told 
means also, according to K’ang-he’s standard 
dictionary, “‘ tribes.” But for this rendering 
there is no authority in the native work. What 
K’ang-he does say is that Man pdis an old name 
for the U’ pd, or Board of Revenue and Popu- 
lation. One of the meanings of pd, however, is 
‘*a tribe” or ‘‘tribes”; and the author observ- 
ing the expression Man pd, which under other 
circumstances might mean the ‘‘ Man tribes,” 
appears to have abstained from reading further, 


and to have jumped to the conclusion that 
such was the interpretation of the phrase in this 
instance. What makes this mistake the more 
singular is that lower down on the same page he 
quotes the expression Man pd.from Mayers’s 
* Manual,’ and follows that invaluable work in 
giving it its correct meaning. We observe a'so 
that though under the entry Po passages are 
quoted in which the meaning of that character 
as ‘‘a tribe” or ‘‘ tribes” is given, that meaning 
doves not appear in the list of its English equi- 
valents. It is further to be regretted that in 
cases where a Chinese character is read in more 
than one tone corresponding to different mean- 
ings, these variations are not all arranged under 
one entry, as is done in Wells Williams's 
dictionary. The result of the repetition of such 
characters at intervals often of pagesis that unless 
a student is certain not only of the sound of the 
character he is in search of, but also of its tone, 
he can never be quite sure, without considerable 
research, that he has found it. To illustrate 
this we will take the words “‘ Tong” in the first 
tone and *‘Tong” in the fourth tone, both 
of which are written with the same character, 
but bear different meanings. The first of these 
appears in Dr, Eitel’s dictionary on p. 754, and 
the other on p. 756. We point out these defects 
in no spirit of fault-finding, but merely to warn 
students, who will find the work a most valuable 
help, that they should use it, as all dictionaries, 
with intelligence. 


Amone Messrs. Triibner’s series of simplified 
grammars has recently appeared Outlines of 
Basque Grammar, by Mr. W. J. Van Eys. Now 
there are two things to notice with regard to this 
capital little work. It is, if we are not mistaken, 
the first Basque grammar ever published in 
English. In the next place Mr. Van Eys has, 
so far as we know, been the first to treat Basque 
grammar in a scientific way; the present volume 
contains in a brief form the latest results of his 
researches into Basque philology. He is certain 
to have all scientific students of language on his 
side, and we wish him health and leisure to go 
on penetrating into the mysteries of one of the 
most interesting idioms of modern times. 


Ir is difficult to imagine what induced the Rev. 
Anton Tiento write his 2yyptian Handbook( Allen 
& Co.). The book is said to be written for the use 
of the ‘‘ British Forces, Civilians, and Residents 
in Egypt”; but the ‘‘ British Forces ” stationed 
in Egypt have been much too busy with polo, 
cricket, and dances in the winter, and in con- 
templating the cholera during the last few weeks, 


accidence and a full index are welcome ad- | to have much leisure for acquiring the niceties of 
| the Arabic language, and ‘‘ Civilians and Resi- 


dents ” probably know where to get their instruc- 
If they were to attempt to learn modern 
Arabic from this ‘ Egyptian Handbook,’ it is to 
be feared they would make but a doubtful 
Half the words and idioms they 
learned from it would be wrong, and the other 
half would be pronounced so deftly as to be quite 
incomprehensible to the dull ear of the native. 
In brief, the ‘ Egyptian Handbook’ teems with 
blunders, omits most of the words the learner 


| wants, and teaches him practically nothing. 


Dr. Scuucuarnt, of Gratz, in Austria, has pub- 
lished in La Romania a paper on the Creole lan- 
guage of the Island of Reunion. This is part of 
a subject of great interest, and it is fortunate that 
a competent scholar has made it his study. In 


| the English, French, and Portuguese colonies of 


Asia and Africa new languages are coming into 
existence from the contact of polished Aryan 
languages with the unsettled idioms of the 
tribes with whom the Europeans have commer- 
cial relations. In Chinathe English and Chinese 
have formed a compact business language called 
Pidgin. In Zanzibar the Roman Catholics have 
gone so far as to publish books in the patois of 
the market-place, made up of several European 
languages, Arabic, and Swahili. All along the 
west coast of Africa we read of new com- 
pounds, and it is a trial of strength as to which 
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we shall retain its own structure and 
clothe itself with the words of the stranger. 


In the recently issued Blue -book, Further 


Correspondence respecting New Guinea (C. 3617 
of 1883), there are tyro lists of native words and 
their. anglish equivalents, which philologists 
May like to know. The first is on p. 41 and re- 
lates to the Motu natives :— 


English. Motu, 
Water Ranou 
Wood Anou 
Fire Lahi 
Food Aniani 
Pannikin Kapperri 
Water jar Hodu 

noe Laktoie 

Dog Cissea 
The sea Tavarra 
Fish Quaroumi 
To-day Harriharri 
To-morrow Keroukerou 
Day after to-morrow Vaneka 

am Maho 
Rope Quanou 
You (or ye) go [imperative} Oi lou 
Let us go Ita lou 
Bring me some water Ranou mila 


Brirlg me some food Aniani mila 
You go and show me the road (i Jou tala itaia 


The second is on p. 87 and is as follows, the 
Italian vowel sounds being used :— 


English. Port Moresby. Dauni, 
Water Lanu Goird 
Cocoanuts Niu Niu 
_—” Piku Asae 

Zo Rapia Rapia 
Taro Taro Udo 
Yams Mao Apoi 
Pigs Poroma Poro 
Tomahawk lla Revareva 
Knife Kaid Nigo 
Hoop iren Italia Gourigouri 
Fish hook Kunai Aure 
Needle Turituri Din 
Looking-glass Varivari Ila 
Beads Akeva Bordimdim 
Red cloth Tapua-kaka Upu 
Spear Io Arahia 
Bhield Kesi pea 
Club Kabi Putuputu 
Sword Kareva Erepa 
Paddle Ote Nose 
Canoe Vauaki Vaka 
Bow? Tihu Gaeba 
Armiets Toea Kavivile 
Basket - llaiala 
Net bag Kiapa Marra 
Pottery Uro Gureva 

ouse Luma Numa 
Massoi bark = Goobu 
Ebon — Gahi 
Native mahogany — Pauri 
Cedar Nara Ivini 


The district of Dauni extends from Orangerie 
Bay to South Cape. The Port Moresby dialect 
will be understood in the Kerepunu district. 


M. James Darmesreter’s Essais Orientaux 
(Paris, A. Lévy) consists of a collection of 
articles, published and unpublished. Amongst 
the former the essay entitled ‘Coup d’Cil sur 
VHistoire du Peuple Juif’ is the most remark- 
able, and has been noticed in these columns. 
We shall only give a brief account of the unpub- 
lished essays. The first gives the history of 
Oriental studies in France. It is worth noticing 
that although classical studies in France cannot 
be said to have maintained themselves in the 
first rank since Casaubon died, Oriental study 
has always flourished in that country. M. Dar- 
mesteter’s well-written and interesting sketch of 
Orientalism in France begins with Anquetil- 
Duperron, the discoverer of the ‘ Zend-Avesta,’ 
and Burnouf his successor. The creation of 
Indian studies is an English glory, says our 
author; from England they passed into Ger- 
many, where the name of Bopp has to be spe- 
cially mentioned. France also had her Eugene 
Burnouf and has still Adolphe Regnier. The 
young school of Indian studies in France is cer- 
tainly one of the best, represented by Bréal, 
Bergainge, Barth, Senart, and others. Egypto- 
logy, discovered by Champollion, was and is still 
a French possession in the works of De Rougé, 
Mariette, and Maspero. The French share 
in Assyrian discoveries has not been unimpor- 
tant. The excavations of Botta at Khorsabad, 
the mission headed by Fresnel and assisted 
by Jules Oppert, and lately the discoveries by 

. de Sarzec in the desert near the canal 
of Chatt-el-Hai, have much advanced the 
deciphering of Assyrian. For Chinese and 


--—_ 





Tartar we have only to mention Abel Rémusat 
and Stanislas Julien. As to Semitic literature 
in general, the names of Silvestre de Sacy, 
Quatremére, and the present editors of the 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum’ are suffi- 
cient to show the eminent position this study 
has attained in France. The other unpublished 
essay in M. Darmesteter’s collection is a review 
of M. Bréal’s ‘Mélanges de Mythologie et de 
Linguistique.’ M. Bréal is one of the clearest 
writers on the subject of comparative mytho- 
logy and grammar, and the reviewer gives an 
admirably lucid abstract of his views. We 
may quote here his concluding remarks on the 
attempt to restore the Indo-European language : 
‘*La restitution de la langue indo-européenne 
est donc le but ultime de la science, non un 
point de départ pour la nouvelle restitution : 
pour s’élancer de Ja plus haut, il faudrait un 
point d’appui dans le voisinage, par exemple le 
secours d’un groupe de langues qui seraient 
sorties dans une période antérieure d’une source 
commune plus ancienne; pour pénétrer dans 
le passé de la langue mire, il faudrait pouvoir 
en sortir. Toute tentative, tant que cette con- 
dition n’est pas remplie, est contradictoire, avec la 
définition méme de la science.” We may be 
allowed to draw the attention of our readers to 
the already published essay on the legends of 
Alexander amongst the Parsees, which is a new 
contribution to the legendary history of the 
Macedonian hero. 

Mr. WELLDoN could not have found a more 
opportune time than the present for his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Politics (Macmillan & Co.). 
Messrs. Bolland and Lang’s version, intended for 
Oxford passmen, is sadly inadequate, and the 
reviving interest in Aristotle demands a more 
scholarly work. It is probable, indeed, that 
Aristotle has not for three centuries been held 
in so high respect as by our generation. Half 
of us, having the inductive mind, return with 
pleasure to his neat observations and profound 
apercus ; the other half, revolting from the claims 
of modern science, find abundance of truth in 
his deductive philosophy. The‘ Politics’ especially 
is a book which both parties may read with satis- 
faction, and it has for that reason received 
unusual attention of late in the universities. At 
least two elaborate editions by Cambridge scholars 
are in preparation ; probably there are four or 
five more in petto. Mr. Welldon has taken time 
by the forelock and published his translation 
first, thus securing a good raison d’étre for his 
contemplated commentary. The latter, indeed, 
becomes almost necessary, for the translation is 
very unmanageable without it. It is founded on 
Bekker’s octavo text of 1878, but differs from it 
more or less on nearly every page. The order 
of the books arranged by Bekker is, however, 
retained, and thus those readers who were so 
unfortunate as to buy an Aristotle before 1878 
are kept in a continual difficulty to find the 
place, for the old seventh book is now the fourth 
and the old fifth is now the eighth. No refer- 
ences are given to the pagination of the Berlin 
edition ; the numbers here and there inserted in 
the margin refer to the pages of Mr. Welldon’s 
translation, and those in the notes refer to the 
pages of Bekker’s octavo edition. Any student, 
therefore, who proposes to read the‘ Politics ’ with 
Mr. Welldon’s assistance must first of all pro- 
cure Bekker’s octavo, and must be prepared to 
find it very much altered by the translator. 
If he can put up with these annoyances, he 
will find that Mr. Welldon is a good scholar, 
writes excellent English, and provides a very 
clear and full summary of the argument. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 
YorKSHIRE has long been celebrated for the 
learning and accuracy of its local historians. 
With so many good examples to follow it is sur- 
prising that Mr. Hulbert should have produced 
The Annals of the Church and Parish of Almond- 
bury (Longmans & Co.) in a fashion that is from 


—e 


Dr. Whitaker, more than half a century ago, 
gave in his ‘ Loidis and Elmete’ a very service. 
able account of the place ; and it is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Hulbert has not been content 
with reprinting Whitaker’s pages with additions 
rather than commit himself to a new work for 
the making of which he is evidently unfitted, 
No blame attaches to any one for not having the. 
peculiar sort of acquirement which fits a man to 
be a local historian; but we conceive that a ve 
little knowledge of the works of those who have 
devoted their lives to pursuits of that nature 
should convince any one that a book on loca} 
history which is written without constant re. 
ference to record evidence and to the printed 
chronicles and their commentators is worse than 
useless. Mr. Hulbert has some knowledge of 
the poetry that once was popular. He quotes 
for no reason, so far as we can make out. 
except that the lines are pleasing to him, 
the not unfamiliar ‘“‘I’d be a butterfly,” as 
well as shreds from Beattie, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Tom Moore, and a host of others. Mr. Hulbert 
touches also with evident delight on theological 
questions which have no more to do with Almond- 
bury than with Japan. For example, in 1842 a 
certain Mr. Jones preached a sermon, and the 
soundness of the doctrine contained in it did 
not pass unquestioned. Occurrences of this 
nature have been by no means uncommon in 
Yorkshire as elsewhere during the present 
generation. The particular case Mr. Hulbert 
mentions was evidently a very small matter 
indeed ; yet the author, unmindful of the exist- 
ence of Gibbon’s ‘ History’ and of more theo- 
logical dictionaries than we can remember, has 
used this microscopic event of forty years ago as 
a peg on which to hang a dissertation of his own 
on the word @eotdxos. While vast stores of 
record evidence relating to every parish in Eng- 
land remain at present not only unprinted, but 
unexamined, it is painful to find those who under- 
take to be our instructors in local matters filling 
their pages with matter so utterly out of place as 
this. Mr. Hulbert tells us hardly anything about 
remote times that he has not gathered from the 
commonest of printed books. As to recent 
days he is more instructive. He has evidently 
taken much trouble for the purpose of putting 
on record useful facts relating to those who have 
recently lived in the parish. He has also printed 
numerous monumental inscriptions, for which we 
are grateful. When, however, he steps beyond 
familiar modern ground he is at the mercy either 
of the books he has read or a wild habit of guess- 
ing. What, we wonder, will those of our readers 
who have given attention to the origin of English 
place-names think of the following conjecture as 
to how the town whose annals he has written came 
by its name ?—‘‘ Almond is, we believe, derived 
from the Latin altus mons, high mount, and 
bury from burgh, a fortified place, which welt 
describes the commanding situation of Castle 
Hill.” Does not Mr, Hulbert know that most 
of our town names are formed from those of 
men? That Almondbury—the Almaneberie of 
Domesday—is one of these is nearly, if not quite, 
certain, Alchmund occurs as the designation of 
a Northern ecclesiastic in the eighth century. 
WE have received the first number of a new 
periodical entitled Old Lincolnshire, ‘‘ a pietoriab 
quarterly magazine devoted to the history, anti- 
quities, architecture, geology, botany, entomo- 
logy, and beauties of the county of Lincoln” 
(Stamford, Old Lincolnshire Press; London, 
Reeves). The great county which this new 
periodical represents is not wanting in diligent 
workers, but they have hitherto been deficient 
in the organizing faculty. We trust that Old 
Lincolnshire may be the means of indueing them 
to act in common. It is not safe to judge by 
first numbers. The present contains some g' 
apers. The one by Sir James Picton ‘On the 
Value of Antiquarian Remains’ should be read 
by all restorers of churches before they begin the 
work of demolition. The Rev. H. J. Cheales 





many points of view eminently unsatisfactory. 
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Church. His paper is good, but far too short. 


‘ave that these newly discovered pictures 
4 - one ssteventing character. Old Lincoln- 
shire might well reproduce them in its pages. 


Mr. W. Paterson, of Edinburgh, sends us Nor- 
ham Castle, by Mr. Hubert E. H. Jerningham, 
M.P. A good history of Norham is wanted, but 
this book of gossip will not supply the place. 
At present students have to pick up such know- 
ledge as they have of the great border fortress 
from the pages of sundry Northern historians, 
whose work was for the time most excellent, but 
whose eyes were not fixed on Norham as a centre 
of attraction. Mr. Jerningham has gone through 
the works of Raine and Hutchinson and repro- 
duced much that they tell us ; he has also added 
many details from general history which have 
put little to do with Flambard’s castle on the 
Tweed. The volume will be read by tourists as 
something better and more trustworthy than a 

ide-book, but does not claim regard as a serious 
contribution to history. We feel in reading Mr. 
Jerningham’s pages that he takes by far too 

loomy a view of the Church and State in the 
iddle Ages. He speaks of the sons of the poor 
in Normandy in the age succeeding the conquest 
of England as being brought up in a manner 
“that so much resembled the condition of wild 
beasts that the severity of the masters whom 
they were compelled to serve as slaves became a 
civilizing boon.” There is no question that serf- 
dom, though a temporary evil, produced lasting 
ood, but we have seen no evidence that would 
justify the rhetorical flourish about wild beasts. 
When King William the Lion visited Norham 
on his way to meet John at Lincoln there was 
high feasting, but the bill of fare has not come 
down tous. This Mr. Jerningham regrets, and 
is determined that his book shall not lack colour 
for want of the details of splendid hospitality. 
He therefore reprints the account of a feast given 
on the enthronization of a certain bishop. This 
is surely book-making in its crudest form. A 
good architectural description of the castle by 
Mr. J. G. Clark has been reproduced from the 
pages of the Journal of the Royal Archzeological 
Institute. 


Tuer Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
Vol. VI. Part II, is well up to the standard of 
the previous volumes. There are two excellent 
papers on the interpretation of the runic crosses 
and stones at Gosforth and Dearham by the Rev. 
W. S. Calverley, who has had the skilled assist- 
ance of Prof. George Stephens, of Copenhagen. 
It is very curious to note how the meaning of 
every figure and almost every line has been made 
out, and how the whole may be looked upon 
either as a representation of some old Norse 
legend or else as embodying some of the great 
truths of Christianity. ‘The Place of Carlisle in 
English History,’ by Dr. E. A. Freeman, is, of 
course, an able paper, separating as it does 
what is based on historical evidence from what 
is mere legend and tradition. Dr. Taylor, in 
collecting together the legends and inscriptions 
over doorways and on old houses in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, has chosen a new subject, 
the interest of which is enhanced by the illus- 
trations. There are also papers on the church 
bells of Brampton Deanery, prehistoric remains 
in Geltsdale, Cumberland, and several relating 
more particularly to Carlisle and its ancient 
records and books. The editor, Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson, F.S.A., may be congratulated on this 
the concluding part of the sixth volume of these 
Transactions. 


The History of Rob Roy, by Mr. A. H. Millar 

ng & Co.), is a creditable performance of a 
popular kind, in which the author takes much 
the same generous view of the wily freebooter’s 
character as Dr. Macleay (see Athen. No. 2879). 
He has made full and intelligent use of the 
authentic material furnished a few years ago by 
the Historical Report on the Montrose muni- 
ments; but, unfortunately, he gives few dates, 





makes little or no reference to authorities, and 
is evidently more anxious to claim credit to him- 
self for original research than to state the sources 
of his narrative or to do justice to the previous 
investigations that have made the compilation 
of his book possible and comparatively easy. 
To what audience does a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland address himself when 
he speaks of the story of the Crieff gauger as 
hitherto untold and as having been ‘‘unearthed” 
by him ‘‘ from amongst the papers of the Duke 
of Montrose ””—when, to give another instance, 
he reproduces a letter of Killearn from the same 
Report, and describes it as ‘‘ not hitherto avail- 
able”? The testament-dative of ‘‘ Robert Roy 
Campbell in Inner!schiarig-beg ” is not referred 
to; it is, however, an interesting document, and 
informs us that the quondam freebooter left 
behind him over a dozen cattle, besides sheep, 
goats, horses (one of these was blind), a saddle, 
and arms. No mention is made of the relics 
alluded to recently in the Atheneum (No. 2879), 
and we strongly doubt the genuineness of the 
snuff-box spoken of by Mr. Millar as bearing 
the initials R. B. R. G. 


TueE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge send us a new volume of their series of 
** Diocesan Histories,” Worcester, by the Rev. 
J. Gregory Smith and the Rev. Phipps Onslow. 
It is not so interesting as those relating to York, 
Salisbury, and Oxford, but this is in a great 
degree due to the fact that the annals of the 
Wiccian diocese are less capable of picturesque 
treatment. In pre-Norman times there is little 
which appeals strongly to the imagination ; when 
we arrive at the thirteenth century, and encounter 
great ecclesiastics such as Walter de Cantilupe, 
we feel that they belong rather to secular than 
ecclesiastical history. The authors call these men 
‘* baronial bishops.” It is, perhaps, not a bad 
designation, as it is meant to show that their 
powers as great nobles overshadowed the epis- 
copal character ; but it is capable of being mis- 
understood, for they were no more nor less 
barons than those who preceded and followed 
them. The funeral of Prince Arthur, which took 
place in 1502, is very well described. It must 
have been one of the most solemn functions that 
ever took place within the walls of Worcester 
Cathedral. Pageantry was in its most highly 
developed state, and the self-consciousness of 
the new learning had not then affected the 
English people so as to deprive such displays 
of their full meaning. It is interesting to note 
that the prince's horse was ridden into the 
midst of the choir by a son of Lord Kildare, 
where it was received as an offering. This is 
the latest instance we remember to have met 
with in England of horses being taken within 
the church at funerals. The test of fairness in 
any book dealing with ecclesiastical affairs is to 
examine how the period of the Reformation is 
treated. No reasonable person could find fault 
with anything he found here on the score of 
partisan bitterness. It is almost impossible to 
make out from their book what the opinions of 
the writers may be as to the great change which 
came over English religion in the Tudor time. 
In their treatment of Puritans and other Non- 
conformists they are equally fair. We think, 
however, that they are somewhat too hard on the 
Nonjurors. It is not very easy for us to under- 
stand their position; but it is obvious that men 
with whom the extreme doctrines of the divine 
right of kings were articles of faith would have 
been false to their consciences had they re- 
mained within the fold of the national Church 
when she had accepted King William. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Dora: a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. 
Read. (Blackie & Son.) 
By the Author of 


(W. Smith.) 
Written and Illustrated by 
(Remington & Co.) 


Like His Own Daughter. 
‘The Chorister Brothers. 

A White Child. 
Mrs. Francis Rye. 





Cowntess Violet; or, What Grandmamma saw 
in the Fire: a Book for Girls. By Minnie 


Douglas. (Bogue.) 

Nour-ed-Dyn ; or, the Light of the Faith: an 
Eastern Fairy Tale. By the Hon. Sir Charles 
A. Murray, K.C.B. (Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge. ) 


THE story of ‘Dora: a Girl without a Home’ 
is one of those books for girls which attempt to 
give the excitement of a sensational story with- 
out its wickedness. The detective police busi- 
ness is poorly done, while the school scenes with 
which the book opens are very commonplace 
and wanting in reality. It may be a relief to 
our readers to know that Dora finds a home in 
the end with the usual rich uncle who comes. 
home from India. 

‘Like His Own Daughter’ is a pretty tale of 
Scotch home life, very touching and full of 
local colour. 

‘A White Child’ is a wild rhapsody which 
borrows most of its feeble fancies from well- 
known sources. The spinning-girl, the poet, 
the princesses of the hospital, and all the other 
creatures whom Caro meets are like the figures 
of a mad dream, and the illustrations are worthy 
of them. 

‘ Countess Violet’ describes itself as a book for: 
girls, and exhibits once more the time-honoured 
tradition of portraying for girls the ways of a 
world where crewel-work is the refreshment of 
daily life and church decoration the wildest 
dissipation. Moral reflections improve each 
occasion. The Countess Violet goes with her 
governess to buy wools, and the author bursts 
forth with “ I think......over-confidence in one’s 
powers of perseverance is often most easily 
aroused when purchasing wools”! Towards the 
end of the book philanthropy appears, then mild 
love-making is introduced, and Lady Glenmore 
marries her guardian. All this may be what 
grandmamma saw in the fire, but there is a 
mystery about old Lady Glenmore which is 
naturally unfit to disturb the gentle, placid 
world of this ‘‘ book for girls.” Gazing into the 
fire on the last night of her life, the old lad 
murmurs, ‘‘I should have sought her the worl 
over, when I found I had wronged her; but, 
oh! my sorrow closed my heart.” A few hours 
later, on her death-bed, she cries, ‘‘ Remind 
Violet—to—try—and find Edith Con—.” This 
is on p. 8, and for some time we hope something 
will come of it ; but not so. The book wanders 
on until, on p. 296 (the last but two), we find in 
an aged Madame Corelli Edith Con—. She 
dies, and we hope to unravel the mystery from 
the usual yellow packet of letters found in the 
dame’s desk. ‘‘ ‘They doubtless explain,’ says 
Violet’s husband, ‘some story of deception and 
wrong that happened—you see this date—just. 
seventy years ago!’ ‘We will not read them,’ 
said Violet earnestly...... and the old letters were 
burned.” ‘‘Time brought new interests,” we 
are told, and we leave the Countess Violet 
happily philanthropic. As for her husband, Mr. 
Mordaunt, ‘‘ he was publicly occupied in affairs 
of state, and the nation looked to him with 
expectation and confidence.” 

There is a charm about ancient tales of the East 
which must not be looked for in the Eastern 
fairy tale manufactured with a purpose in the 
England of to-day. ‘‘ This tale,” says Sir Charles 
Murray, ‘‘ was an attempt on the part of a 
father to perform towards his son the office of 
one who mingles advice with pleasure in the 
gift.” ‘‘I desired,” he adds, ‘‘when writing 
it, to impress his mind with the fact that, 
even in those regions in which the blessed 
truths of revelation were unknown, the idea of 
a Supreme Being who punishes the wicked and 
rewards the good shone with a dim yet steady 
light through the gloom of ignorance and super- 
stition which then pervaded the Eastern world.” 
Sir Charles Murray has great familiarity with 
the East, and no one would probably perform 
such a difficult task as he has set himself better 
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than he. In the matter of illustrations the 
modern ‘Nour-ed-Dyn’ leaves much to be 
desired, but this, of course, is not the author’s 
fault. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We have on our table a large-paper copy, with 
prices and purchasers’ names, of the Biblio- 
theca Sunderlandiana : a Catalogue of the Sunder- 
land Library (removed from Blenheim Palace), 
with bibliographical notes, compiled by Mr. 
John Lawler, 2 vols. The issue of a limited 
number of copies on large paper of the Sunder- 
land Catalogue forms a fit ending to that remark- 
able sale, the renown of which will live for ever 
in the annals of bibliography. In its present 
form the catalogue appears in two handsome 
volumes, which we foresee will in years to come 
excite nearly as much contention in sale-rooms as 
did many of the choice articles contained in it. 
Even small-paper copies of the five portions of 
the great Sunderland Catalogue will be hence- 
forward in great request, and right heartily do 
we commend the exemplary industry, skill, and 
bibliographical learning displayed by Mr. John 
Lawler in its compilation. We do this all the 
more readily because we have noticed that 
he has avoided exaggeration in the description 
of the rarer articles at the same time that he 
has pointed out their exceptional importance. 
The auctioneers entrusted with the sale could 
not have selected any one better qualified to 
describe the contents of the great Sunderland 
Library, the richness and variety of which were 
quite unknown up to the date of the sales for 
which the several catalogues were issued. 

“Tue history of diplomacy,” Mr. Barnett 
Smith remarks, ‘is full of incidents as romantic 
as any which are to be found in fiction”; and so, 
under the title of Half-Hours with some Famous 
Ambassadors, he has told in a popular style some 
of the incidents connected with the careers of 
Talleyrand, Gondomar, the Chevalier d’Eon, and 
others. The volume is well suited for the public 
for which it is intended, being written in 
simple language, laudably free from fine writing. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin is the publisher. 

Mrs. Hovustoun’stwo volumescalled A Woman’s 
Memories of Well-Known Men (White & Co.) 
contain littie of interest. Several of her state- 
ments, too, are of doubtful accuracy and many 
passages are in doubtful taste. A writer who 
speaks of ‘‘ Professor Darwin ” and who believes 
that Pius LX. was Pope in 1842 is not likely to 
trouble herself to be exact. A large number of 
the proper names are misspelt, whether through 
the carelessness of the author or the printer it is 
hard to say. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Spurgeon’s (C. H.) Present Truth, a Collection of Sermons 
preached at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, cr, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Ground’s (Rev. W. D.) Examination of the Structural 
Principles of Mr. H. Spencer’s Philosophy, 8vo. 10/3 cl. 
Philology. 
Herodotus, Book 8, with Text and Commentary founded on 
the best Authorities, by J. Murray, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Science. 
Donaldson’s (W.) Pencelet Turbine and Water Pressure 
Engine and Pump, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Heaford’s (A. 8.) Strains on Braced Iron Arches and Arched 
Iron Bridges, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Reis (P.), Inventor of the Telephone, a Biographical Sketch, 
: &c., by 8. P. Thompson, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
General Literature, 
Andersen’s (H. C.) Snow Queen, illust. by T. Pym, 5/ bds. 
Beale’s (A.) Squire Lisle’s Bequest, 3 vols. cr, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Braddon’s (Miss) Golden Calf, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Fenn’s (G. M.) Dutch the Diver, 12mo, 2/ bds. 
Rowe’s (C. J.) Bond of Disunion, or English Misrule in the 
Colonies, er. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Thring’s (Rey. E.) Theory and Practice of Teaching, 6/ cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Hurter (H.): Nomenclator Recentioris Theologie Catholic, 
Vol 2, Parts land 2, 7m. 20. 


Maybaum (8.): Die Entwickelung d, Israelitischen Pro- 
phetenthums, 4m, 





Fine Art. 

Viollet-le-Duc : Les Eglises de Paris, 5fr. 
History and Biography. 
Dufour (T.): Lettres & Quinet (1349-1356), 3fr. 50. 
Mahrenholtz(R.): Voltaire im Urtheile der Zeit genossen, 3m. 
Ruete (E.): Die Correspondenz Ciceros in den J, 44 u. 43, 
2m, 40. 

Geography. 

Avalle (E.): Notices sur les Colonies Anglaises, 10fr. 








THE BRIDE’S CHAMBER. 
A SUMMER MORNING. 
I, 

AT length the yellowing east grew barred with pink, 
The casement flushed and chattered to a breeze, 
The rooks outside were stirring in the trees, 

The sun’s rim rose above a golden brink: 

I heard the earliest anvil’s tingling clink 
Across the farm ; the cattle on the leas 
Began to low. I watched her; by degrees 

Sleep’s rosy fetters melted, link by link. 

What dream was hers? Her eyelids shook with 

tears, 

And when the bright eyes opened, scared and blue, 
She sobbed I know not what of passionate fears : 

* You ‘ll not forsake me now ; there is but you!” 
Then told me what God’s Angel of the Years 

Had whispered of wild love; and“ Was it true?” 

II, 

As if to lend the Morning fragrancy, 

She rose and oped the casement: round the girl, 

Like drops of sunshine firing each fair curl, 

The dews fell glittering from the jasmine tree. 

She turned and smiled and kissed her hand at me! 
Ah, what wild-rose whose petals half unfurl, 

Or creamy rose-bud veined with mother-of-pearl, 
Might match that hand? Ah, what so fair as she? 
Not Morn herself—not Morn with all her flowers, 

Though rich scents rose of hay and meadow-swect, 
And dead the Night lay and the bright-limbed Hours 

Seemed clustered round—seemed staying their 

golden feet— 

Seemed drawing apart, with tremulous hands but 

certain, 

Fold after fold of Morning’s ruddy curtain ! 

THREE YEARS AFTER, 

BENEATH the loveliest dream there coils a fear :— 
Last night came she whose eyes are memories 

now; 

Her far-off gaze seemed all-forgetful how 
Love dimmed them once, so calm they shone and 

clear. 


“ Sorrow,” I said, “ hath made me old, my dear; 
‘Tis I, indeed, but grief doth change the brow— 
A love like mine a seraph’s neck might bow, 
Vigils like mine would blanch an angel’s hair.” 
Oh, then I saw, I saw the sweet lips move ! 
I saw the love-mists thickening in her eyes,— 
I heard a wordless melody of love 
Like murmur of dreaming brooks in Paradise ; 
And when upon my neck she fell, my dove, 
I knew the curls, though heavy of amaranth- 
spice. THEODORE WATTS. 





THE SHAPIRNA MS. OF DEUTERONOMY. 

Wiruovr at present passing an opinion on the 
genuineness or otherwise of the fragments of 
Deuteronomy now under examination by me in 
the British Museum, I herewith give the text of 
the Decalogue and an improved version of the 
translation which appeared in the Times of 
August 3rd. In the next issue of the Atheneum 
I hope to give the other portions of the text in 
their proper sequence, commencing with the 
beginning of Deuteronomy. 
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‘IT am God, thy God, which liberated thee 
from the land of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage. Ye shall have no other gods, Ye 
shall not make to yourselves any graven image 
nor any likeness that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
waters under the earth. Ye shall not bow 
down to them nor serve them. Iam God, your 
God. Sanctify...... in six days I have made the 
heaven and the earth, and all that is therein, and 
rested on the seventh day, therefore rest thou 
also, thou and thy cattle and all that thou 
hast: I am God, thy God. Honour thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be pro- 
longed: I am God, thy God. Thou shalt not 
kill the person of thy brother: I am God, thy 
God. Thou shalt not commit adultery with 
the wife of thy neighbour: I am God, thy God. 
Thou shalt not steal the property of thy brother: 
I am God, thy God. Thou shalt not swear by 
my name falsely, for I visit the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of those who take my name 
in vain: I am God, thy God. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy brother: I am 
God, thy God. Thou shalt not covet the wife 
ape or his manservant, or his maidservant, or 
anything thatis his: I am God, thy God. Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thy he[art]: Iam 
God, thy God. These ten words (or command- 
ments) God spake...... ‘a 


1. Every commandment begins a fresh line and 
finishes with the refrain ‘‘ I am God, thy God.” 

2. In the Decalogue portion the words are not 
only divided, but there is a point after every 
word, as in the Moabite Stone. 

3. There is not only no stop after the particles 
TN and 89, but these two expressions are 
closely connected with the respective words to 
which they belong, so as to form one expression. 

4. In the one slip containing the Decalogue 
which I translated for the Z'imes the words 
Jd" JDIN’ jd? are absent, but they are in 
the other slip which contains a duplicate of the 
Decalogue. This is either due to an omission 
on the part of the scribe, or indicates that it is 
intended as a different recension. 

5. Instead of MIN (here line 17 from the 
top) one recension seems to have O3N. 

6. The slips not only exhibit two, if not three, 
duplicate or triplicate texts, but two distinct 
handwritings of apparently the same archaic 
letters. 

7. The verb 77 (line 1) does not occur 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, though derivatives 
in DN, ‘‘free-born, nobles,” occur (1 Kings 
xxi, 8; Isaiah xxxiv. 12, &.). It, however, 
occurs in the Targum, sNDN MIN, “1 
liberate my bondmaid ” (Genesis xvi. 3). 
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——— 
8, Neither does the phrase 375s onde, 
«God, thy God,” occur in the Old Testament. 
May I suggest that those scholars who may 
wish to take part in the discussion on the nature 
and character of these fragments should first 
inspect them before they commit themselves to 
any strong opinion? An examination of the 
slips themselves is alike due to fair criticism 


to Mr. Shapira. 
and to CurisT1aAn D. GInsBuRG. 


P.S.—The following letter, giving an account 
of the manner in which he came into possession 
of the fragments of Deuteronomy, was kindly 
communicated to me by Mr. Shapira :— 

“ Cannon Street Hotel, London, Aug. 7, 1883. 

“Dzar Dr. Ginspurc,—In reference to the 
history of the embalmed manuscript I have to 
tell you, if allowed, the following. 

“In July, 1878, the Sheik Machmud Arakat, 
the well-known chief of the guides from Jeru- 
salem to the Jordan, paid me the customary visit. 
It is an Oriental custom to visit every respect- 
able gentleman soon after he returns from a 
journey, and such visits are in general made 
with great pomp. A father brings all his sons 
and relations; an officer all who are under 
his command, &c. As it happened that 
the Sheik had Bedouin of the East in his 
house, he, of course, brought them all with him. 
Of course they had a hundred questions to 
ask about the result of the Russo-Turkish war— 
whether the Russians were really near Stamboul, 
and whether the Sultan would allow it, &c. 

‘‘ Now it was my turn to ask them about new 
discoveries, when one of them said to the Sheik 
that we Europeans, who are so rich, ought not to 
seek more riches by taking away the charms and 
talismans of their country. And he related how 
a black bundle of inscribed pieces of leather 
made a poor man who kept them in honour very 
wealthy, whilst others who cast them away are 
yetas poor as himself. As he mentioned a place 
very well known to me, and that the pieces 
of his neighbour (it seems) smelt like chumar 
(asphalte), I wished to know something more 
about them ; but as I was afraid to make the 
man suspicious by my eagerness, I asked advice 
from Sheik Machmud about it. He thought 
that the best thing would be that I should 
come the next day to his house to a dinner 
party, and he would arrange so that I might be 
able to bring out everything I wished. I heard 
the next day only the further particulars that 
some men of his acquaintance had hidden theni- 
selves, in the time when the Wali of Damascus 
was fighting the Arabs, in caves hewn high up 
in a rock about an hour east of Aroar, near the 
Modjib. They found there several bundles of old 
black linen. They peeled away the linen, and, 
behold, instead of gold, which they expected 
to find, there were only some black inscribed 
strips of leather (called Nekesh, which means 
some signs or scratches), which they threw 
away (or I believe he said threw into the 
fire, but I am not certain); but one of them 
picked them up and kept them in great honour 
as charms, and he became a rich man, worth 
three hundred sheep. I asked the Sheik to 
employ him (the teller of the story) as a 
messenger to bring me some of the pieces that 
I might examine them, but the Sheik thought 
that that man would not do it, but he knew a man 
who is not superstitious at all, and would steal 
his own mother-in-law (all old women are 
witches or charms) for a few piasters (or a few 
hundred piasters). The Sheik told me next day 
that he had taken steps in the matter, and that 
in about ten or twelve days the man would bring 
me a sample of them if the history were true, 
only on condition that the messenger should 
not enter Jerusalem, as he was afraid of the 
Government. 

“In about twelve days I got four or five 
columns, with a few Phcenician letters visible 
upon them ; in eight days more he brought me 
about sixteen beautifully written columns; in 





eight days more about fifteen, not so well 
written ; in eleven or twelve days more four 
or five very well-written columns, and I have 
not seen the man again. The Sheik died soon, 
and I lost every trace that would enable me to 
follow the object further. 
** Yours truly and obediently, 
(Signed) ‘‘M. W. SHaprra.” 








“* HARRIS'S CABINET.” 
Leytonstone. 


Mr. A. W. Tuer has recently placed in my 
hands a set of original editions of four little 
books belonging to ‘‘ Harris’s Cabinet,” a well- 
known series of nursery books published early 
in the present century by one of the successors 
of Newbery. They formed part of the celebrated 
Flaxman Collection recently dispersed by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods, when Mr. Tuer 
became their fortunate possessor. There is a 
very good set of the original series in the 
British Museum; but I have not hitherto had 
the good fortune to see them elsewhere. The 
first book in this series was ‘The Butterfly’s 
Ball,’ which appeared in January, 1807. It was 
followed in the same year by ‘The Peacock at 
Home’ (a sequel to ‘The Butterfly’s Ball’), ‘The 
Elephant’s Ball,’ and ‘ The Lion’s Masquerade’; 
and it is of these four that I think a brief 
account might be interesting to your readers. 

‘The Butterfly’s Ball’ first appeared in the 
November number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
where it is said to have been written by William 
Roscoe, M.P. for Liverpool, the author of ‘ The 
Life of Leo X.,’ and well known in the literary 
circles of his day, for the use of his children, 
and set to music by order of their Majesties for 
the Princess Mary. When they were printed 
in book form, in January, 1807, the text and pic- 
tures were engraved together on copper-plates; 
but in the edition which appeared subsequently 
there were many variations from the first. The 
allusions to ‘‘ little Robert” —evidently William 
Roscoe’s son—do not occur in the latter ; and 
many slight improvements, tending to make the 
verses more rhythmical and flowing, are intro- 
duced. The whole passage,— 

Then close on his Haunches, so solemn and wise, 

The Frog from a Corner, looked up to the Skies. 

And the Squirrel well pleas’d such Diversions to see 
Mounted high over Head, and looked down from a Tree. 
Then out came the Spider, with Finger so fine, 

To shew his Dexterity on the tight Line. 

From one Branch to another, his Cobwebs he slung, 

Then quick as an Arrow he darted along, 

But just in the Middle,—Oh! shocking to tell, 

From his Rope, in an Instant, poor Harlequin fell. 

Yet he touch’d not the Ground, but with Talons outspread, 
Hung suspended in Air, at the end of a Thread. 

Then the Grasshopper came with a Jerk anda Spring, 

Very long was his Leg, though but short was his Wing; 

He took but three Leaps, and was soon out of Sight, 

Then chirp’d his own Praises the rest of the Night,— 

is an interpolation in this later edition. It is, 
I believe, certain that the verses were written 
by Roscoe for his children on the occasion of 
the birthday of his son Robert, who was nearly 
the youngest of his seven sons. No doubt when 
they were copied out for setting to music the 
allusions to his own family were omitted by the 
author. A correspondent of Notes and Queries— 
who is, I believe, a daughter of the late Sir 
George Smart—says, in reference to the question 
of the setting of the verses to music, that “the 
MS., in Roscoe’s own handwriting, as sent to 
Sir G. Smart for setting to music, is in a valu- 
able collection of the autographs bequeathed by 
the musician to his daughter. The glee was 
written for the three princesses, Augusta, Eliza- 
beth, and Mary, daughters of George IIL and 
pupils of Sir George, and was performed by 
them during one of their usual visits to Wey- 
mouth.” 

‘The Peacock at Home’ and ‘The Lion’s 
Masquerade’ were, as the title-page puts it, 
written by a lady; and we should most likely 
have remained in ignorance as to who the lady 
was if there had not been published in 1816 
another little book of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter, entitled ‘The Peacock and Parrot on 
their Tour to discover the Author of ‘‘ The Pea- 





cock at Home,”’’ which, the preface tells us, was 
written immediately after the appearance of 
‘The Peacock at Home,’ but from various cir- 
cumstances laid aside. ‘‘In the opinion of the 
publishers,” the preface goes on to say, ‘it is 
so nearly allied in point of merit to that cele- 
brated trifle, that it is introduced at this late 
period.” 

The book relates in verse how the peacock 
and parrot 

—— far as England extends 
Then together did travel to visit their friends, 
Endeavour to find out the name of our poet, 
And ere we return ten to one that we know it. 
After long travelling, 
A path strewed with flowers they gaily pursued 
And in fancy their long-sought Incognita viewed, 
Till all their cares over in Dorset they found her, 
And plucking a wreath of green bay-leaves they 
crowned her. 
In a foot-note is added, ‘‘ Mrs. Dorset was the 
authoress of ‘The Peacock at Home.’”’ 

Mrs. Dorset, according to a note by Mr. Dyce, 
which appears on the fly-leaf of a copy of ‘ The 
Peacock at Home’ in the Dyce and Forster Col- 
lection at South Kensington, was sister to Char- 
lotte Smith. Their maiden name was Turner. 
The British Museum Catalogue says Mrs. 
Dorset also wrote ‘Think before you Speak, or 
the Three Wishes,’ which is the last on the list 
of books in “ Harris’s Cabinet.” 

It seems to be clear that the same lady wrote 
‘The Lion’s Masquerade’ and ‘The Peacock at 
Home,’ for in ‘ The Lioness’s Ball’ (a companion 
to ‘The Lion’s Masquerade’) the dedication 
begins thus :— 

I do not, fair Dorset, I do not aspire, 
With notes so unhallowed as min 


e 
To touch the sweet strings of thy beautiful lyre, 
Or covet the praise that is thine. 


T regret that Iam unable to offerany conjecture 
here as to the ‘‘ W. B.” who wrote ‘ The Ele- 
phant’s Ball,’ except that the same initials 
appear to an appendix to an edition of ‘ Goody 
Two Shoes,’ published some time before 1780. 

Besides the interest and merit of these little 
books on literary grounds, these earlier editions. 
are specially noteworthy because they were 
illustrated by the painter Mulready, and the 
drawings he made for them are amongst the 
earliest efforts of his genius, they having been 
executed before he had reached man’s estate. It 
is not a little interesting to note in this con- 
nexion how many artists who have risen to 
eminence have at the outset of their career been 
employed in illustrating books for children. It 
would, indeed, appear that in bygone times the 
veriest tyro was considered capable of furnishing 
the necessary embellishments for books for the 
nursery—a state of things which, I need not 
say, happily does not obtain in the present day. 
These and many other little books of a bygone 
time abound in instructive indications of the 
beginnings of genius which has subsequently 
delighted the world with its masterpieces. 

In connexion with Mulready and children’s 
books, it may be interesting to note that in 
1835 a little book called ‘The Looking-Glass’ 
was published, said to be written by William 
Godwin, under the name “‘ Theophilus Mark- 
liffe.” This work is the history and early 
adventures of a young artist; and it is known 
that it was compiled from a conversation with 
Mulready, who was then engaged in illustrating 
some juvenile books for the author, and the 
facts in it relate to the painter’s early life. It 
contains illustrations of the talent of the subject 
done at three, five, and six years old, which are 
presumed to be imitations of Mulready’s own 
drawings at the same ages. 
CHARLES WELSH. 

*,* Mr. Welsh’s date is wrong. ‘The Look- 
ing-Glass’ originally appeared in 1806, and the 
name is spelt ‘‘ Méarcliffe.” 








SALE. 
Tue sale of the Stourhead heirlooms, com- 
prising the topographical library of the late Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., remarkable as con- 
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taining the choicest collection of British topo- 
graphy ever formed, took place at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge during 
the last and present weeks, and on account of the 
fine condition of the books prices ruled high. 
Amongst the more eagerly contested articles 
were: Ashmole’s Berkshire, large paper, 34/. 10s. 
Aubrey’s Surrey, 181. 10s.; Beauties of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, 20/. Bewick’s British 
Birds and Quadrupeds, 22/.; British Topo- 
graphical Guides, in 73 vols., 34/. 10s. Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, original edition, 90/.; and the 
reprint, on large paper, 25/. Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities and Cathedrals, large paper, 
301. 5s. Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, first edition, 
381. Baker’s Northamptonshire, large paper, 
10]. 15s. Berry’s Pedigrees, 251. 17s. 6d. Bor- 
lase’s Cornwall, 5/. Bridges’s Northamptonshire, 
16l. Buck’s Views, 31/1. Buckler’s Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Wilts, drawn in water colours, 
4651. ; and other drawings by Buckler, 1151. 17s. 6d. 
‘Chronicles of England, 31/. 10s. Civil War 
Tracts, arranged in counties, 46/. 10s. Col- 
linson’s Somersetshire, on large paper, 53/.; and 
on small, 121. Coxe’s Monmouthshire, large 

aper, 301.; and largest paper, unique, 200/. 
Dallaway’s Sussex, 44]. Carter’s Malmesbury 
Abbey, Lacock Abbey, and Antiquities of South 
Wales, drawn in sepia, 188/, Chauncy’s Hertford- 
shire, 171. Clutterbuck’s Herts, 14/. Coningsby’s 
Manor of Marden, not quite complete, 80. 
Crocker’s Wiltshire Antiquities, drawn in water 
colours, 1711. Croniques de Normandie, 39I. 
Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, large paper, 24l. 10s. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, translated by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, large paper, 151. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
151. 15s. Hardyng’s Chronicle, 24/. 10s. Drake’s 
York, large paper, 271. Dugdale’s Works, 1601. 
Enderbie’s Cambria Triumphant, 16]. 10s. Fa- 
byan’s Chronicle, 19]. Froyssart’s Chronicles, 
translated by Lord Berners, 411. Gordon’s 
{tinerarium Septentrionale, large paper, 161. 
Hoare’s Recollections Abroad, 17/.; Views in 
Saxony, Italy, &c., 48/.; Views in Wales, 441.; 
Views in Ireland, 19/.; Ancient Wiltshire, large 
paper, 311. 10s.; and small, 21/.; Modern Wilt- 
shire, 54l.; and a large-paper copy, wanting parts 
7 and 8, 2001.; Monastic Remains, 441. 2s.; Hun- 
gerfordiana, illustrated, 105/.; Views in South 
Wales, 511. Hodgson’s Northumberland, large 
paper, 51/.; Hore in Usum Ecclesie Ebora- 
censis, an extraordinarily rare service book, 
printed at Rouen in 1517, 200/. Hutchinson’s 
Cumberland, Durham,and Northumberland, 28. 
Jones’s Brecknock, 81. Gunton’s Peterborough, 
large paper, 7i. 17s. 6d. Hasted’s Kent, 371. 
Higden’s Polycronicon, printed by Treveris, 471. 
Hill’s Etchings of Quadrupeds, 31/. Izacke’s 
Exeter, large paper, 10/. 5s. Lysons’s Environs 
of London and Magna Britannia, large paper, 
351. 10s. Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica, 
531. Nicolson and Burn’s Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, 7/. 7s. 6d. Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana, 19/._ Hunter’s South Yorkshire, large 
paper, 23/, 2s. Hutchins’s Dorset, 201. King’s 

ale Royall, 31/1. Kip’s Views, 45/. Leigh’s 
Lancashire, 7/1. Leycester’s Cheshire, large 
paper, 561. Lysons’s Reliquie, Roman and 

loucester Antiquities, 38/. 10s. Northumberland 
Household Book, 17/. Phelps’s Somersetshire, 
6l. Salisbury Service Book, 311/. 5s. Manning 
and Bray's Surrey, large paper, 38/. Morant’s 
Essex, large paper, 44/. Nash’s Worcestershire, 
large paper, 29/.18s. Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
large paper, 2301. Nicholson’s Stourhead, drawn 
in water colours, 60/.; and his Rural Scenery of 
Italy, 171. 5s. Ormerod’'s Cheshire, 29]. Peck’s 
Stanford, 8. 10s.  Strutt’s Works, 77/. 
Thomas & Kempis de IImitation de Jesus 
Christ, printed on vellum at Paris in 1493 by 
J. Lambert, 100/.  Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, 
large paper, 39/.; and small, 13/. Throsby’s 
Leicestershire, large paper, 20/. Warner’s Anti- 
quitates Culinariz, large paper, 14/. 15s.; and 
his Glastonbury, dl. 2s. 6d. Watson’s Memoirs 
of the Earls of Warren and Surrey, 9/.; and his 
History of Halifax, 7/. Piranesi, Opere, 51. 





Plot’s Staffordshire, large paper, 48/. Polwhele’s 
Devon, 20l. 5s. Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 
191. Ross’s Antiquities of Gloucester Cathedral 
and Tewkesbury Abbey, drawn in sepia, 431. 
Rudder’s Gloucestershire, 10/. 5s. Sanderi, Flan- 
dria, 181. Shaw’s Staffordshire, large paper, 621. 
Slezer, Theatrum Scotiz, 36]. 10s. Somner’s 
Canterbury, large paper, 7/. 10s. Stow’s 
Chronicles, 20/.; Stow’s London, 11/. Willis’s 
Welsh Cathedrals, 8/. 10s. Williams’s Survey of 
Caernarvon, in manuscript, 9/. Willis’s Bucking- 
ham, 51. 7s. 6d. Wood’s History of Oxford, 
141.; and his Athenz Oxonienses, enlarged by 
Bliss, 161. 15s. Worsley’s Isle of Wight, 51. 
Wyntown, Cronykil of Scotland, large paper, 
10/. 15s. Surtees’s Durham, large paper, 
201. Thoresby’s Leeds, large paper, 26l. 10s. 
Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, first edition,131. 5s. 
Thorpe’s Registrum et Costumale Roffense, 211. 
Trotter’s Monuments of Bishops and Nobles, in 
water colours, 411. Turner’s Southern Coast, 
large paper, 211. Wace, Roman de Brut, manu- 
script on vellum, 183]. Whitaker's Richmond- 
shire and Leeds, large paper, 42/.10s. Voragine’s 
Legenda Aurea, printed in 1527 by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 40/. Wiltshire and Dorsetshire Visita- 
tion in 1565, old MS. copy, 7l. Wiltshire In- 
scriptions, privately printed by Sir T. Phillipps, 
11l. 11s. The entire sale, comprising 1,971 lots, 
produced 10,028/. 6s. 6d. 








THE BRONTES. 
Oakwood, Skircoat, Halifax, Aug. 8, 1883. 

I FEEL sure you will allow me a few words in 
reference to Mr. J. Wemyss Reid’s reply to my 
letter of the 21st ult. on Patrick Branwell Bronté. 
I can understand that Mr. Reid should come 
forward to maintain the character of Branwell 
which Mrs. Gaske]! in the first instance gave to 
the world; and I can admire the chivalrous 
disposition which induces him to defend Miss 
Nussey from the supposed danger of an attack, 
on the ground, I presume, that she allowed Mrs. 
Gaskell possession of Charlotte’s letters indis- 
criminately. But I am at a loss to conceive 
how Mr. Reid could conclude from my first 
letter to you that, while professing to defend 
Branwell, my real purpose is to attack Miss 
Nussey. Nothing could be further from my 
intention. I might as reasonably believe that 
the real purport of Mr. Reid’s letter is to attack 
Mr. Bronté and not to defend Miss Nussey. For 
what charge could be worse, and withal more 
inconceivable, than that Mr. Bronté could have 
approved at all, much less been ‘‘ perfectly con- 
tent ” with, a wark in which he himself was made 
the subject of such severe reflections as appear 
in the first edition of the life of Charlotte, and 
which Mrs. Gaskell was compelled to omit from 
the second? And further, it was from this book 
that the public first learned that sombre story 
of his son which ‘‘all who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the history of the Bronté 
family ” have vied in finding opprobrious terms 
to darken. Francis A. LEYLAND. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Lewis Morris, who has been silent 
since 1880 owing to the preoccupation of 
his time by the question of education in 
Wales, will publish early in October an 
important volume of poems, chiefly lyrical, 
but containing also studies in blank verse, 
such as have won so much favour for the 
‘ Epic of Hades.’ 

In the Nineteenth Century for next month 
probably Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson will reply to 
Mr. Froude’s article on Byron’s Jiaison with 
Jane Claremont and her relations with the 
Shelleys. 

Messrs. H. R. Tepper anv E. C. Tuomas 
have been for some time preparing a 


‘Library Handbook,’ which they hope 


shortly to send to press. ‘Is will eal 
a_ brief parece Toth treatise on ioe 
management, including book  selectig 
buildings and appliances, classification - 
shelf arrangement, catalogues and cata. 
loguing, and binding; a selected list, with 
notes, of the most useful books of reference 
for librarians and bibliographers; an account 
of all the existing libraries of the United 
Kingdom of any importance; a similar 
account of the chief libraries of other coun- 
tries; together with various appendices 
The volume will be issued at a moderate 
price, and the subject will be treated not 
only from the point of view of managers 
but also of users of libraries. It will most 
likely be an annual publication. 


Tue manuscripts relating to Ireland jp 
the portion of the Ashburnham collection 
purchased by Government are, it is sta 
to be deposited, by direction of the Lords 
of the Treasury, in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin, where they are to 
be accessible to those who desire to consult 
them, under the requisite regulations, 
Among these manuscripts is the old Irish 
liturgical volume known as the Stowe 
Missal, preserved in an ancient metal 
casket. 


Tue Printers’ Exhibition (the third of its 
kind) at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
which opened on the 30th ult. and closes 
to-day (Saturday), has been the reverse of 
a success. As illustrating the value of mere 
signatures, its patrons are said to have 
numbered some four hundred of the best- 
known printers, paper makers, and ma- 
chinery manufacturers in the kingdom, 
while we gather from the catalogue that 
under a dozen of them are amongst the ex- 
hibitors. Although improvements in print- 
ing and paper-making machinery are con- 
stantly being made, they are not of sufficient 
importance, either in character or in number, 
to justify an annual exhibition, and hence 
there is little worth chronicling. Trade 
exhibitions have been overdone and have 
degenerated into bazaars. The state of the 
balance sheet in connexion with the Printers’ 
Exhibition will probably go far to convince 
the projectors that to attempt to hold one 
annually would be a grave financial mis- 
take. 


Mr. F. G. Sreruens is about to reprint 
‘The Looking-Glass ’ of 1806, an extremely 
scarce little book, which supplied part of 
the bases of his ‘ Memorials of Mulready,’ 
and is referred to by a correspondent on 
another page. 


In the “‘ New Plutarch” series there will 
shortly be published a life of Marie An- 
toinette, by Miss Sarah Tytler. 


Mr. Lewis Carrot, following in the 
steps of Mr. Ruskin, in his new book, 
‘Rhyme and Reason,’ reduces the usual 
trade allowance to booksellers to twopence 
in the shilling, so that the discount book- 
sellers who take off threepence in the shilling 
cannot in this case do so without incurring 
loss. This departure from trade custom will 
doubtless prejudice booksellers against the 
book, and probably interfere with its sale. 
The retail beokseller’s profit by competition 
is reduced to a minimum, and indications 
constantly occur of the depressed condition 





of the retail trade. 
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zs Orosstey, F.S.A., the learned | 
resident of the Chetham Society, died at 

his house in Manchester on the Ist of this | 
month. In early life he wrote in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Retrospective Review, and other 
eriodicals. He was one of the founders 
of the Chetham Society, and contributed to 
the long series of volumes issued therefrom. 
His pen was rarely idle, and he was always 
ready to help in any literary enterprise, 
especially when connected with Lancashire. 
He gave assistance to the late Mr. Harland 
‘n his editorial labours on the last edition of 
Baines’s ‘ History of Lancashire,’ and aided 
in the recently issued edition of Whitaker’s 
‘flistory of Whalley.’ Mr. Crossley leaves 
a chasm in literary circles in Lancashire 
which probably can never be refilled. He 
was president of the Spenser Society, and 
was connected with the Hunterian and 
other publishing societies, and was at 
one time a member of the Philobiblon. 
Mr. Crossley was buried at Kersal, near 
Manchester, on Monday, his funeral being 
largely attended by representatives of the 
Manchester Literary Club and members of 
various societies with which he was connected. 
The deceased gentleman’s rare collection of 
books will be dispersed under the hammer 
of the auctioneer. He was a great book 
collector, and was lucky enough on one 
occasion, it is said, to pick up for a few 
shillings a second folio Shakspeare which 
also contained a few leaves of the first. 


On the application of the Government of 
Madras, the Government of India have 
sanctioned the payment of 5,000 rupees to 
the estate of the late Dr. Burnell as com- 
nsation for the expenditure incurred by 
im in prosecuting Oriental researches. 


Tue second part of the English transla- 


Ma. Jane 





tion of the ‘Mahabharata,’ published by 
Protapa Chandra Roy, is nearly ready. | 
Like the first part, it will be distributed | 
gratuitously in India and Europe; but it is | 
hoped that those who are able to do so may | 
become subscribers to the ‘‘ Gratuitous Pub- | 
lication Society in Calcutta,’ under whose | 
auspices this and other works are brought 
out. 


Dr. W. Vieror, of University College, 
Liverpool, who edits the Zeitschrift fir 
Orthographie, has in the press a handbook 
of phonetics, under the title of ‘ Phonetik 
des Deutschen, Englischen, und Franzis- 
ischen.’ This will serve as an introduction to 
* . Orthographisch-orthoepisches Worter- 
uch. 


Taz American papers announce the pub- 
lication of a biography of Mr. Buchanan, 
by Mr. G. T. Curtis. Mr. Buchanan kept 
all his important correspondence, and as 
he also was in the habit of making 
memoranda, there is ample material for his 
life. The history of his administration ought 
to throw much light on the causes of the 
Civil War. 


_ AconsmDERABLE sensation has been made 
in the United States by an address of Mr. | 
C.F. Adams, jun., in which he took strong | 


exception to the importance assigned in | 
erican colleges to the study of Greek 


| 














and Latin. It has been printed under the | 
title of ‘A College Fetish.’ 


Tz Congress of Americanists meets this | 
year at Copenhagen on August 21st. 


A Free reference library, art gallery, and 
museum has just been opened at Oldham by 
Sir John Lubbock, who, in the course of his 
address to the meeting assembled at the 
ceremony, expressed his hope that ere long 
every town would have itsfree library. The 
erection of the building has cost about 
10,0002. 

Mr. James Croms, of the Dundee <Adver- 
tiser, has in the press a volume of papers 
on ‘The Highlands and Highlanders of 
Scotland.’ 

W. Drxporr, the elder and abler of the 
two celebrated brothers who have done so 
much for Greek literature, has at last passed 
away at the age of eighty-one. It is fifty- 
three years since he brought out his first 
book, and a full list of his works since that 
time would be long. Of course all the vast 
amount of editing he performed was not, 
and could not be, done with equal care; 
but it may certainly be said that he de- 
served well of all students of Greek. It is 
sad to know that the last days of the stout 
old scholar were harassed by money diffi- 
culties, and that he had been forced to part 
with his dearest possession, his library. 


WE should have added to our paragraph 
in last week’s issue regarding a new 
novel by ‘‘George Taylor,” the author of 
‘ Antinous,’ that ‘‘George Taylor” is the 
pseudonym of Mr. Crowe, the coadjutor of 
Mr. Cavalcaselle in his well-known history 
of painting. 








SCIENCE 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The Botanical Atlas: a Guide to the Practical 
Study of Plants, dc. By D. McAlpine.—Vol. II. 
Cryptogams. (W. & A. K. Johnston.) — We 
have already had occasion to speak of the corre- 
sponding volume, relating to flowering plants, 


| commonly so called. The present volume deals 


with the cryptogams, and consists of twenty-six 
coloured quarto plates, devoted to the illustration 
of the forms of the lower classes of plants and to 
the explanation of their life-history. The text 
is not confined to descriptive matter only, but 
furnishes hints to the reader how te prepare the 
specimens so as to enable him to see for himself 
the objects described. This is a valuable feature 
of the work, for few of the text-books give 
details upon this point, and, with a few well- 
known exceptions, there is no school or college 
where such practical information can be obtained ; 
and yet, and very properly so, great stress is laid 
upon it at the university examinations. For 
the most part the artist and author has gone to 
well-known sources for his information, and this 
is generally acknowledged, but notalways. For 
instance, we should be glad to know upon whose 
authority it is stated that the existence of disease 
in potatoes may be detected before it is apparent 
to the eye by the property that a small portion 
of the diseased tuber has, under certain condi- 
tions, of curdling milk, Speaking on this sub- 
ject, it would seem as if the author had not made 
up his mind whether the disease in question is 
actually dependent upon or merely coincident 
with the presence of a parasitic fungus. Used 
as a guide to practical work this atlas is likely 
to prove very useful by indicating what should 
be looked for, and by pointing out the best 
methods of so doing. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. 
By Robert William Griffin, A.M., LL.D. 
(Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co. ; London, Long- 
mans & Co.)—This little manual treats of 
rudimentary trigonometry up to and including 





the computation of heights and distances. It is 
intended for university students preparing for 
ordinary term examinations, and we think will 
be found useful, as the type is clear, the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter extremely good, and 
most of the proofs and propositions, &c., are 
well put and succinct. We are inclined to 
think that Dr. Griffin has dismissed with in- 
adequate attention some of the preliminary 
truths of trigonometry—for instance, the con- 
stancy of the ratio between the circumference 
of a circle and its radius is stated, not demon- 
strated; and such demonstrations a student 
would naturally expect to find in a small text- 
book of this kind. The usefulness, or rather 
the convenience, of the book is impaired by the 
infrequency of figures. The constant necessity 
of referring in the course of a proof to a figure 
on some preceding page is a real obstacle to 
readers, many of whom find mathematical 
reasoning no easy matter under the most favour- 
able conditions ; and in considering the figures 
given, we notice that Dr. Griffin, in determining 
the numerical values of trigonometrical functions 
of certain angles, adopts a method of construc- 
tion which is not faultless. In spite, however, 
of these minor defects, we believe that under- 
graduates and other students may use this 
methodical little manual with considerable 
advantage. 

The British School Series. —Morison’s Arith- 
metics, (Gall & Inglis.)—These little paper- 
backed booklets are not in any sense text-books 
of arithmetic; they simply contain a great 
number of questions, graduated so as to meet 
the requiremenis of the standards defined in 
the Code of 1883. Thesums and problems seem 
to have been carefully chosen and are well 
arranged ; but there is a good deal of ambiguity 
in the wording of some of the problems, just 
where such ambiguity is most harmful—in the 
lower standards. As instances of ambiguity we 
notice the questions, ‘‘I divide 108 marbles 
among 12 boys. How many does each boy 
get?” and “ Put 72 apples into 6 baskets. How 
many will be in each basket?” The number of 
answers to these questions is obviously indefinite 
depending in one case on the strength an 
selfishness of the boys, and in the other on the 
size of apples and baskets. These and other 
similar little compilations are, no doubt, of 
great use to many hardworked teachers, but 
no really able and zealous schoolmaster will 
entirely give up the making of his own questions 
and the careful adapting of them not only to the 
needs of classes, but to the wants of individual 
scholars. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


A MORE ample account of Schuver’s important 
explorations in the regions of the Bahr el Azrek, 
Tumat, Yabus, and Yal, than any hitherto pub- 
lished, will be found in Ergiinzungsheft No. 72 
of Petermann’s Mitteilungen. It is accompanied 
by a map embracing the region between the 
Bahr el Azrek and the Abyssinian frontier, 
which had up to this time remained almost a 
terra incognita. Schuver discovered there a 
small remnant of the Zienetjo, who occupy a 
hill near the chief place of Qubba. They are 
skilled weavers and smiths. In physique, com- 
plexion, and language they differ essentiall 
from all the tribes around, and the explorer is 
inclined to look upon them as the remains of 
the aboriginal population of the country, which 
has been swamped by negroes driven northward 
by the advancing Galla. Schuver intended to 
penetrate southward beyond Fadasi in the direc- 
tion of the Victoria Nyanza, but the revolt in 
the Soudan compelled him to abandon this 
intention. He now talks of making an effort 
to penetrate the Galla countries from the east 
coast, and, indeed, there is no region in Africa 
which holds out greater promises of reward to 
intending explorers. 

Count de Mailly Chalons and Baron Benoit 
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Méchin are reported to have arrived at Meshed 
towards the end of June, after an adventurous 
journey from China, in the course of which they 
traversed Manchuria and Siberia, and visited 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Khiva, and Mery. General 
Chernayef and the Tekke chief Kara Kul 
accorapanied them from Khiva to Merv. 

M. A. Tardy has been entrusted by the 
Mexican Government with the task of furnishing 
a full report on the resources of Michoacan, and 
to prepare a map of that state. 

A scientific expedition, fitted out by the 
Government of Chili, and headed by Francisco 
San Roman, a mining engineer of much ex- 
perience, is at present engaged in an exploration 
of the Atacama desert. A geologist, an agricul- 
turist, a surveyor, and two assistant engineers 
are on the staff. 

The Mitteilungen for this month supplies its 
readers with an excellent description of Preje- 
valsky’s map, supplemented with the routes of 
Count Szechenyi, Regel, and other explorers. 
The letters from Dr. Junker published in the 
same number reach up to November last, when 
the indefatigable explorer had established him- 
self near Zemio’sresidence. They contain ample 
details of a prolonged sojourn in the Amadi 
country in 1881, but say very little about subse- 
quent explorations. Lupton Bey, who has re- 
cently discovered ariver Papi flowing southward 
along the twenty-fifth meridian, either to the 
Welle or into a lake in the Barbua country, had 
established communications with Dr. Junker, 
and the two were about to meet. 

In L’Esploratore for August we mect with a 
highly interesting narrative of Capt. Casati’s 
journey into the Niam-niam countries lying to 
the west of Munza’s old residence. The prin- 
cipal princes whom he visited are Bakangoi and 
Kanna, both sons of that famous Kipa or Kifa 
who founded an extensive empire, which has 
fallen to pieces since his death in 1868. The 
great warrior’s ashes are religiously preserved in 
a tukul near Kanna’s village. They are watched 
by twenty-five virgins, who are bound on pain 
of death to keep a fire burning within the 
mauscleum, and to preserve their chastity. 
Food is placed beside the tomb every evening. 
Bakangoi received the Italian explorer with 
kindness, but refused to allow him to proceed 
into the country of the Babua. This Niam- 
niam chief keeps up a harem of 500 wives, but, 
with the exception of a few favourites, these ladies 
only remain with him for a couple of years, 
after which time they are given away to inferior 
chiefs. The sons born to the chief remain with 
him, but the girls follow their mothers. Capt. 
Casati heard nothing about a lake, but he was 
told that the Makua or Welle, some considerable 
distance to the west of the furthest point reached 
by him, expands until persons on opposite banks 
appear to be no larger than birds. 

The futility of making treaties with African 
kings has once more been exemplified in the 
case of Dr. Riick, who was turned back and 
robbed of his luggage on the boundary of Futa 
Jalon. His appeal to the treaty only recently 
signed was treated with contempt. 

Dr. E. Krause will be able, thanks to the 
liberality of Dr. Riebeck, of Halle, to realize 
his scheme of exploring the regions drained by 
the Niger and the Binue. Linguistic researches 
are his principal object, but he will neglect 
no opportunity of extending our geographical 


- knowledge. 


M. A. Linant de Bellefonds is reported to 
have died at Cairo at the ripe old age of eighty- 
four. The deceased entered the service of 
Mohammed Ali in 1818, and many of the more 
recent engineering works in Egypt were carried 
out under his supervision. Of his two sons, one 
died at Gondokoro in 1874, the other was killed 
on his return from Uganda in 1875. 

Baron Miiller and Herr Denhardt are about 
to explore the Dana river and the country beyond 
in the direction of Mount Kenia. The expenses 
will be borne by the Berlin Colonial-Verein, 





We are in receipt of Mr. Bartholomew’s ‘ Re- 
duced Ordnance Map of Ross-shire,’ scale two 
miles to an inch (Edinburgh, Black), on which 
the hills are shown by contours drawn at in- 
tervals of 500 feet, and by tints. The map is 
carefully drawn and engraved, and will prove a 
boon to tourists. 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston send us maps 
of Palestine and of South Africa, both drawn by 
Mr. T. B. Johnston, the Geographer to the 
Queen, and intended to replace obsolete maps 
in the ‘General Atlas.’ The map of Palestine 
is based upon the surveys of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund and other trustworthy materials, 
whilst thatof South Africa exhibits the boundaries 
as defined by recent conventions. Both maps 
are sold separately in stiff covers with an index 
to the names. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue great comet of last year (Comet IL, 
1882) will shortly be in a position in the heavens 
in which it is not unlikely that it will again be- 
come visible with a powerful telescope in the 
early morning when there is no moonlight at the 
time, as will be the case about the end of this 
month and the beginning of the next. On the 1st 
of September the comet’s distance from us will be 
about 5°99 in terms of the earth’s mean distance 
from the sun, after which, the earth’s motion 
tending to make it overtake the comet, this 
distance will slightly diminish, and become 571 
on the Ist of December. Although, as has been 
stated in the Athenwwm, the last observation 
made of the comet was obtained by Dr. Julius 
Schmidt at Athens on the 27th of April, it 
appears by a letter to the editor of Natwre from 
Mr. A. 8. Atkinson, of Nelson, New Zealand, 
that he saw the comet there with a four-inch 
refractor so late as the 6th of May, and it is 
calculated that the intensity of its light on the 
28th inst. will be about 0°35 of what it was then. 
Of course, if a few more observations can be ob- 
tained, astronomers will be enabled to determine 
the orbit and length of period with much greater 
accuracy and certainty than have yet been at- 
tainable. 

Although the first reports of the total eclipse 
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of the Gth of May seemed decisive that no body 
was seen near the sun on that occasion which could 
be an intra-Mercurial planet, it has since been 
cabled from America that M. Trouvelot, who 
accompanied M. Janssen (with whom he has been 
working for some time past at Meudon) on the 
expedition to Caroline Island, saw a remarkable 
red star about three degrees to the north-west of 
the sun, which he believes, after consultation 
with Prof. Swift, of the Warner Observatory, 
Rochester, N.Y., to be, in fact, a planet moving 
within the orbit of Mercury. 

The small planet, No. 224, which was dis- 
covered by Herr J. Palisa at Vienna on the 
30th of March last year, has received the name 
Oceana. That astronomer appears to find it 
easier to discover small planets than to select 
names for them when found, and several of his 
recent discoveries are still unnamed. 

The famous red spot which formed so inter- 
esting a feature on the surface of the planet 
Jupiter during the previous five years faded 
rapidly away during last winter and spring, and 
does not appear to have been seen anywhere 
since early in May, the last recorded obscrva- 
tion of it having been made by Prof. Riccd at 
Palermo on the 12th of that month, when it 
was extremely faint. Whether its disappear- 
ance is temporary or permanent, in our igno- 
rance of the cause which has produced it, no 
one can say; but when the planet becomes 
visible again in the early mornings of next 
month its surface will be eagerly scanned to see 
whether there is any indication of the spot. 





NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
August 2, 1883. 
I po not enter into details of the disaster at 
Ischia ; by this time they must be well known to 





———)_~” 
you, and they are too heartrending to d 
upon. Two years and five months have ela wl 
since Casamicciola and the other yil] ve. ye 
Ischia were afflicted. People began Ph pe 
courage, and the island of Ischia was peed 
with Italians and foreigners of every nationale 
seeking health at the famous mineral Springs 
All appeared tranquil, and they were dance, 
and singing and engaged in amusements when 
shock was felt, and in fifteen seconds ions 
were toppling over, the ground sank in pe 
some thousands of people were buried never wor 
to bedisinterredalive. For some days in Southern 
Italy voleanic action had been at work: seven, 

© 
shocks had been felt at Catanzaro ; letters from 
Policastro tell me that that city too had been 
shaken. During the last week a shock had been 
felt in the unfortunate island of Ischia, but greed 
concealed it, ‘‘ for had it been known all woula 
have fled, and we should have lost the profits of 
the season.” So that through this concealment 
three or four thousand lives at least have been 
lost, and utter ruin entailed upon many more, 
On Saturday night, says Prof. Palmieri, slight 
shocks of earthquake were registered at the Uni. 
versity, and they were felt at Capodimonte; bu; 
the opinion is added that the disaster of Casa. 
micciola and other villages was occasioned not 
so much by earthquake as by the “sprofon. 
damento,” the sinking in of the soil. When J 
wrote to you in 1881, I ventured to say that the 
ground for a large area was like a rabbit warren, 
burrowed by the hot mineral springs which 
coursed in all directions. This being the case, 
the surface was like a crust, which a shock might 
easily break and precipitate below houses and all 
their occupants. This theory derives support 
from the fact that the buildings on the shore 
were comparatively untouched. Such was the 
case at Ischia, the capital, which is not damaged ; 
it lies on the level by the sea. Again, a gentleman 
who was high up on the island, and occupied the 
fourth story of a house, says that on a sudden 
there was a swinging of the lamp, darkness 
ensued, and when he recovered his senses he 
found himself on a level with the road. It isa 
question, however, which is open to discussion, 
to what extent the shocks of earthquake, which 
undoubtedly there were, were the cause of the 
disaster, and what power of resistance a solid 
‘‘yunburrowed” soil might have offered. We 
have not been informed as yet of the centre of 
this volcanic action. Vesuvius is certainly not 
the centre. At the utmost it occasions only local 
upheavings, but though very demonstrative in 
pouring out lava, it is innocent of all danger. 
Copious streams flow down towards Bosco Reale 
on the eastern side of the mountain, presenting a 
beautiful spectacle ; but as these exhibitions are 
fitful the lava of one night cools down by the 
next. Vesuvius cannot be accused, therefore, 
of having had any share in the ruin inflicted 
last Saturday. The bodies of the dead are so 
numerous that hands sufficient have not been 
found to bury them; and an order has been 
issued to leave them where they are, when ina 
state of decomposition covering them over with 
lime. One proposition is to convert the whole 
of Casamicciola into a cemetery by covering it 
thickly with lime : a barbarous act at present, 
when it is calculated that a thousand human 
beings, some of whom may yet be alive, are 
beneath the ruins. The stench, however, 38 
insupportable. 

In some respects the disaster at Casamicciola 
may be likened to that of Pompeii, though the 
former was infinitely more deplorable. The 
fiery storm which raged at Pompeii continued for 
several days, and there were intervals when the 
inhabitants could escape, and could return, as it 
was evident they did, to save some of their pro- 
perty. The ruin of Casamicciola and five ot 
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six other villages was the work of fifteen seconds. 
There was a grand difference, too, in the popu- 
lation of the two unhappy spots. Pompeii had 


no more than 12,000 inhabitants, of whom, 
perhaps, five or six hundred were killed; whilst 
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the island of Ischia has or had a population of 
‘owards of 20,000, of whom, as far as can be 
7 hered at present, more than 3,000 have been 
erred Hew many wounded there are it is 
sapoesible to say. All the hospitals here are 
full, and death will no doubt reap a bountiful 
harvest amongst them. Besides soldiers and 
policemen, there have been sent over assistants 
from the lunatic asylum to take charge of those 
who have gone raving mad. I have avoided 
giving you any of those affecting and heart- 
rending incidents which continually occur. You 
will see them in the journals ; but one fact is 
clear, that Casamicciola no longer exists, and it 
js doubtful whether it will be ever rebuilt, for 
Ischia appears to be reasserting itself, and to be 
again assuming the character of a —— 


golcane. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvrs. Horticultural, 11.—Fruit and Floral Committees, 








Science Gossig. 


Tus first part of ‘The Elements of Plane Geo- 
metry,’ prepared by the Committee appointed 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. This instalment of 
the work contains the portions of geometry corre- 
sponding to Euclid, books i. and ii., with the 
addition of a section on ‘‘ Loci” and of a few use- 
fal propositions omitted by Euclid. The general 
method of treatment will be familiar to those 
who are acquainted with the ‘Syllabus of Plane 
Geometry’ issued under the auspices of the 
Association. ‘Theorems and problems are sc- 
parated ; a classification more thorcugh than 
Euclid’s has been attempted; detinitions, 
axioms, and postulates are introduced in their 
logical connexion with the propositions; the 
demonstrations are full and rigorous; and 


simple exercises are interspersed among the 
propositions. The use already made of the 
‘Syllabus’ has induced the Association to put 


before the public this further development of 
their work. 

Mr. F, Vartey has devised a new form of 
electric lamp. His carbons are made of twisted 
hemp fibres soaked in ozokerite and carbonized in 
acrucible filled with some hydrocarbon vapour. 
This carbonized hemp is flexible; it can be 
wound on a reel and moved out by clock- 
work, The arc between the poles is said to be 
eo saturated with incandescent carbon that the 
resistance is much reduced and the light of 
greater area, 

Prors. C. P. B. Suettry anp Hvuntincpon 
are appointed to undertake the commercial 
testing of the strengths and strains of matcrials 
used in construction and in connexion with 
metallurgy, the testing machine to be employed 
being the one munificently presented to King’s 
College by the Clothworkers’ Guild. 

Cot. Epwarp Money, on his return from the 
East, has written an addition to his work on tea 
cultivation, treating of countries outside China 
and India that produce tea, and tea-markets 
outside Great Britain, with the result of his 
latest experiences. It is now in the press, and 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham & Co. 

M. Pasteur advises the French Government 
tosend a mission to Egypt. He believes that 
cholera is produced bysome variety of microzyme, 
aud his purpose is to endeavour to discover this 
minute organism and to study its nature. 

Tus year the German Geological Society will 
hold its annual meeting at Stuttgart. The pro- 
ceedings begin to-morrow (Sunday). 

M. J. R. Bourevienat publishes in the An- 
nales des Sciences Naturelles, the first volume for 
1883, a short but striking paper on Abyssinia, 
entitled ‘ Histoire Malacologique del’ Abyssinie.’ 

M. Dumas on July 23rd read before the 
Académie des Sciences a paper ‘On the His- 








torical Importance of Nicolas Leblanc’s Dis- 
covery of the Method of extracting Artificial 
Soda from Marine Salt.’ He stated that the 
present annual consumption of carbona‘e of 
soda resulting from Leblauc’s process is esti- 
mated at from 700,000,000 to 800,000,000 kilo- 
grams (about 7,150,000 tons) in Europe and 
America. It is now for the first time proposed 
to erect a monument to the memory of Leblanc 
at Issoudun, his birthplace. 


MM. A. Mountz anp E. Avsin have been 
investigating the origin of the nitrogen found 
in combination on the surface of the earth. 
They inform the Académie des Sciences that 
nitrogenous combinations are due in the first 
instance to the electrical phenomena of which 
the terrestrial atmosphere is the seat, that these 
phenomena were more intense in remote geo- 
logical epochs, and that now we are depending 
upon a diminishing stock of combined nitrogen. 

M. S. Wrorrewskt informed the Académie 
des Sciences at the séance of July 16th that the 
density of liquid oxygen was probably 0°895. 

M. Frievet having contested the announce- 
ment by M. Spring that a pressure of 5,000 
atmospheres caused pulverulent matters to 
aggregate into crystalline masses, MM. E. 
Jannettaz, Neel, and Clermont state in the 
Bulletin de la Société Chimique de Paris that 
they have operated upon pulverized metals, 
alloys, and salts, all of which were agglutinated 
into hard masses, but not crystallized. Some 
of the substances experimented on acquired a 
schistous structure. 

M. E. Pancuon has been studying the upper 
limit of human hearing. He communicates 
his results to the Académie des Sciences. He 
employed the siren invented by Cagniard- 
Latour, actuated by steam. The highest audible 
notes thus produced had 72,000 vibrations per 
minute. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 

‘THE VALE OF TEARS.”—DORE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 

pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Galiery, 

35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Prictorium,’ * Christ's 

Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream ef Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admiesion, Ls. 








The Book of Fortune: Two Hundred Un- 
published Drawings by Jean Cousin. With 
Introduction and Notes by L. Lalanne. 
Translated by H.M. Dunstan. (Reming- 
ton & Co.) 

Tue famous French artist of the six- 

teenth century who formed the subject 

of M. A. Firmin- Didot’s ‘Etude sur J. 

Cousin,’ 1872, was a painter, an excellent 

portraitist, a designer of glass - paintings 

at Sens and elsewhere, an engraver, a 

writer on perspective and ‘‘ pourtraicture,” 

and a first-rate sculptor—witness the noble 
monument of Admiral Chabot which is now 
in the Musée de la Renaissance of the 

Louvre. Tio him has been attributed, on 

questionable grounds, the famous tomb of 

Louis (not Jacques, as M. Lalanne has 

it) de Brézé in the cathedral at Rouen. 

Three years ago a statue to this eminent 

leader of the French Renaissance was erected 

at Sens, which is near Soucy, his birthplace. 

Jean Cousin produced a number of book 

illustrations, which were published in France 

during the reigns of Henri II. and his suc- 
cessors. ‘The ‘Emblemata Fortune,’ which 


was noticed by Lenoir in 1810, has been 
traced to within a generation of the decease 
of Cousin as the work of this master, and is 
among the most meritorious of the numerous 
examplesofitskind. Internalevidence of style 
The curious and 


supports this attribution. 





frequently fine designs belong to that vast and 
unequal class which comprehends no small 
portion of the popular literature of the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
‘Emblemata Fortune’ is immeasurably 


superior to the well-known ‘ Emblemata 
Alciati,’ a large collection of the stupidest 
allegories the sixteenth century produced, 
which the Holbein Society unwisely fac- 
similed twelve years ago. The work 
before us is not only far superior to the 
elaborate rubbish of Alciatus and the 
still greater rubbish of Whitney’s ‘ Choice 
of Emblemes,’ but the facsimiles from its 
designs are incomparably better than those 
of the Holbein Society. 

It is one of the most curious facts in the 
history of the literature of emblems that 
readers used to be delighted when they 
remarked how close the correspondence 
between the cuts and verses was. As many 
persons are now pleased by comparing the 
contents of an exhibition of pictures with 
its catalogue, so there were in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries hosts of people 
who loved to compare cuts and verses in 
the “copious quarto” which was formed 
by Geffrey Whitney. On this tedious author 
had fallen the then ragged mantles of 
Gerard Leeu, Brant, and Barclay. Beza’s 
‘Portraits and Emblems’ appeared at Geneva 
in 1580, or six years before the ‘Choice of 
Emblemes’ itself, and twelve years later 
than the work before us, which is dated on 
the title-page 1568. Each plate comprises 
a group of designs enclosed by a cartouche. 
The central element of many of the com- 
positions is a blank, as if the artist had not 
completed his task. 

Modern readers can form but faint con- 
ceptions of the bulk of emblem literature. M. 
Lalanne reminds us that of the ‘Emblemata 
Alciati,’ which was first published in 1522, 
fifty editions appeared in the original Latin, 
without counting translations in prose and 
verso. ‘To Whitney succeeded Peacham 
(1612); to Peacham, Quarles (1635); to 
Quarles, Wither (1635). The last-named 
author’s publication contained 8. de Pass’s 
plates. ‘the fame of Quarles still subsists. 
Quarles had his parallel in Jacob Catz, a 
Dutchman, whom his compatriots called 
“Vader Catz,” although later ages have 
found him a stupendous bore. 

So dull are the mottoes and explanations 
attached to the designs attributed to J. 
Cousin, that it is, perhaps, fortunate the 
whole work remained in manuscript till M. 
Lalanne found it in the library of the In- 
stitute of France. The drawings and text 
had evidently been prepared for the printer, 
but remained still-born more than three 
hundred years. The written title-page states 
that the once well-known Jacques Kerver, 
of the Rue St. Jacques, Paris, ‘Sub insigni 
Fontis,” was the (intended) publisher of the 
book. So dreary are the quatrains and dis- 
tichs of the ‘Book of Fortune,’ that M. 
Lalanne declined to print them, although he 
spared no pains in historical research as to 
the authorship of the text and the drawings, 
which are the sole valuable portions of the 
book. He found reason to attribute the 
literary portion of the book to one Imbert 
D’Anlezy, Knight of the Order of the 
King (?), and one of the hundred gentle- 
men of his Majesty’s household, who died 
before 1574, having freely praised himself 
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in the body of this book, and commended 
the ‘“‘admirable elegance” of its figures, 
drawn by an artist whom he did not vouch- 
safe to name. Another hand than that of 
the Sieur Imbert wrote on the title-page the 
name of ‘‘ Jehan Cousin,’ and internal evi- 
dence and resemblances of style prove the 
correctness of that inscription. The notes and 
historical portion of this text are extremely 
judicious. 

The designs, which are drawn firmly and 
freely in ink, show the animated conceptions 
of the artist. His mode of delineating the 
human figure proves that he was familiar with 
the nude, and had scientific knowledge of the 
mechanics of the skeleton. One instance of 
this is the naked ‘ Fortuna Audax’ sailing 
with one foot on the head of a dolphin, the 
other on her own sphere, the surface of 
which her toes grasp firmly, in a way which 
shows the draughtsman understood the pre- 
hensile power of the toes. The groups 
of amorous figures occupying the car- 
touches combined with the title ‘ Venus 
Victrix’ are so expressive and so ably com- 
= that familiarity with the frankest, 

reest, and most animated motives and 
modes of fine Italian art, and the influence 
of Michael Angelo are obvious to any one 
who has mastered the chronology of design 
during the sixteenth century. There is 
expressiveness inthe design of the central 
feature of ‘Venus Victrix,’ which consists 
of an embroidered veil extended to conceal 
the cartouche and imagery. The ‘ Fortuna 
Occasio’ has a good figure; ‘ Fortuna sine 
Pedibus’ shows the tact and skill of the 
artist in drawing from the nude; ‘ Fortuna 
Sedens,’ blindfold and draped in a fine classic 
manner, can boast of nobly disposed robes 
and a graceful pose ; ‘ Fortuna Inconstans’ 
is delineated in a style which is so markedly 
Italian that skill and energy equal to 
Primaticcio’s could hardly compass results 
so excellent. The costumes of certain 
figures (see the musicians in plate xxxvii.) 
give unquestionable evidence that the date 
1568 is not far from the truth. The forms 
and types of the nude are more robust and 
massive than those employed by Parmegia- 
nino, to whom the French school of this 
a owed a good deal; yet something of 

is undulating grace is perceptible in several 
designs. The weird invention of Duvet is 
not distinguishable anywhere, nor are his 
imperfect and confused ideas of the com- 
position and the construction of a picture 
apparent in any part of these remarkable 
designs. It is, therefore, almost of necessity 
that wo turn to the master of Sens in seek- 
ing for their author. A faint hint that the 
designer of ‘Fortuna Vitrea,’ the naked 
goddess painted in a window—a highly 
poetical and apt idea, by the way—was a 
designer for glass pictures, associates the 
series with Cousin, who did a great deal of 
fine work in that mode. On the other hand, 


_the direct evidence to this effect is confined 


to the name written on the title-page in a 
hand which is later than the calligraphy of 
the manuscript. 








Sketches in Spain. By B. Smith. (Batsford.) 
—This is the second instalment of a series 
of architectural studies by an accomplished 
traveller and artist whose sketches in Germany 
and Switzerland we have already recommended to 
our readers. The notes in this yolume are more 





carefully penned than their forerunners, and the 
drawings have received a larger share of atten- 
tion. The subjects of Mr. Smith’s studies mostly 
belong to the Renaissance style of the sixteenth 
century. Few Gothic examples occur among 
them ; indeed, Street had already dealtsuccessfully 
with Spanish Gothic, which when it can be called 
indigenous is but second-rate, and when due to 
French designers is not above the average of 
fine examples north of the Pyrenees. But 
Spanish Renaissance work, when of good quality, 
is very good indeed ; for instance, the Town 
Hall at Seville, plate xv. (1545-64), is as finely 
proportioned as a work of Inigo Jones, and a 
century older, richer if not so chaste, and almost 
equally elegant. It has suffered much from the 
restorer on many occasions, and the untouched 
parts are naturally the finest. On the whole, it 
shows departure from the’ superb Italiarf types 
Spanish architects had favoured before the time 
of Sanchez, to whom it is attributed. The Town 
Hall at Saragossa, plate viii., has a noble arcade 
in the upper story under broad characteristic 
eaves, which rest on great consoles. Each open- 
ing of the arcade has two round-headed openings 
divided by an oblong pier, the tympan above 
being pierced with an oval light. On the second 
story are three square- headed windows, and 
above is a good string course. The mezzanine 
is lighted by a range of small oblong windows. 
The weak portion is the ground floor, a frequent 
fault of this sort of architecture. In Spanish 
architecture, Gothic, Renaissance, and Plater- 
esque, the details are most elaborate, but 
are almost invariably deficient in beauty and 
elegance. On the other hand, the general dis- 
position of the masses is sober, stately, and, 
although sometimes grandiose, usually grand. 
Since the fall of Rome no country’s architecture 
has suffered so much injury by hands of bar- 
barous invaders. Valladolid, the royal city, 
once a treasury of late Gothic work, suffered 
even more than Saragossa. Modern ‘‘ improve- 
ments” have left little that the French spared. A 
great defect of Spanish architecture is the patch- 
work character which tardy modes of building 
and changes of fashion have imparted—e. g., the 
Giralda at Seville. In many a building, Gothic, 
Rococo, Renaissance, Moorish, and Churrigur- 
esque, as displayed in arches, windows, towers, 
spirelets, parapets, balustrades, and doorways, are 
jumbled together in a way which may be illegiti- 
mate, but is sometimes happy, and generally 
picturesque, owing to the play of light and 
shade in broad masses—e.g., the cathedral at 
Burgos, plate xv. (see p. 14). Accordingly, 
Spanish buildings look better from a moderate 
distance than from near points of view. This 
remark does not apply to Moorish examples. 
Mr. Smith, as Street and Digby Wyatt had 
done before him, notices the frequency of French 
motives in the composition and decoration of 
Spanish buildings. No writer on the subject 
has failed to observe how often the finer types of 
Florentine architecture reappear, especially in 
Catalonia and Aragon. The Lonja at Saragossa 
reminds us of the Riccardi Palace. The Fonda 
de Madrid at Seville might have faced a canal in 
Venice. The type of La Feria at Seville has 
been called Picaresque, Churriguresque in 
details, and what not, but it owes the charm that 
pleases us to Italian Gothic. The renowned 
Mudejar work, supposed to be due to Moorish 
workmen in the service of Christians, is fairly 
illustrated in the Casa de Pilatos at Seville, of 
which, by the way, there are some pretty 
sketches in Mr. D. Wyatt’s ‘ Architect’s Note- 
Book in Spain,’ which we reviewed several years 
ago. Some capital notes and studies in Southern 
Spain and three made in Tangiers suffice to estab- 
lish a connexion for this excellent volume with 
the collections of Girault de Prangey. The 
northern instances might keep company with 
the descriptions and drawings of Street. 

Messrs. ALLEN & Co. have published Academy 
Sketches, edited by H. Blackburn, a supplement 
to the very useful ‘ Academy Notes’ and ‘ Gros- 











° 
venor Notes’ which we have already co. — 
mended. This book is of a similar ob, Com J severe rt 
to the ‘Notes,’ and is intended to be No. 14} ® prefert 
an annual series of supplementary issues Gf own WO a 
presenting works of art in the Academy and 9 ref severe 
galleries. It will embody examples drawn Etrusca”,, 
the artists themselves from their contributig «gover 
which have not been included in the “Notes! tendencis 
The sketches are, generally speaking, more x excess hd 
borate than those of the ‘Notes.’ Some of ¢h highly lor 
examples are very rough; others are very deli. able vo 
cately drawn and suffer from the mode of repro. vest 
duction, the result occasionally being too much for & - 
spottiness. On the whole, the book ought to‘ ae 
be welcome, and no doubt will be welcomed sa fot 
the ricture-loving public who care for se | owe 
memoranda as it contains. — 
The Artist's Table of Pigments. (Wells es 
Gardner & Co.)—This rather awkwardly shaped 7 nests 
pamphlet comprises in a tabular form a mate © 
deal of useful information as to the proper cha. sendy 801 
racter of pigments commonly employed by } an 
ainters in oil and water. Mr. H. C. Standage | 4 plica 
- compiled it with commendable care, ang English 
has evidently the benefit of experience of an | of mod 
unusual kind. The book, which is dedicated } Jacobeal 
to Sir F. Leighton, is almost a wonder of elegant | 
cheapness at a shilling. Artists will under. 
stand the value of the system of grouping the Art ' 
pigments in the order of the palette, and be | ©: ( 
somewhat disappointed at finding the sequence consists 
thus: whites, greens, blues, yellows, reds, the Ma 
browns, and blacks. It would have been better | g*here 
to follow the order of the palette. Apart from | % TeP° 
this and the absence of any notice of vehicles, municl} 
mediums, siccatives, and implements, this tract | 24 9” 
will prove useful in the studio. Another edition Carr 0 
may profitably embody the desiderata we have § i 
mentioned and supply several omissions—e.q,, the ‘i 
ultramarine ash, dragon’s blood, and some of artistic 
the compounded pigments, such as Payne's = 
grey. We think discrimination, not here made, § ™ ol 
is possible with regard to the peculiar tints of > omy 
Van Dyck brown, Cappah brown, and Cologne times 
brown (? Cologne earth). Our experience of the yes 
last-named material leaves no doubt of the fact h re 
expressed by the timid note that it is “‘saidto 9 °° o 
be fugacious.” e | 
In his Etched Studies for Interior Decoration pa 
(Sampson Low & Co.) Mr. H. W. Batley sup- these 
plies ten very elaborate prints, the rich tones of valua 
which give them a pictorial character uncommon the K 
in designs intended to be used by craftsmen. num! 
They will give amateurs a tolerable idea of how done 
the works will look when they are carried out, struc 
Still they are fallacious, because they lack the repr 
light and shade that can no more be dis- out! 
ensed with than the colour, which Mr. Batley then 
as suggested by translating its effect, as en- of s 
gravers desire to do, into tones of black and suite 
white. He is happy in dealing with innumer- sup 
able details and small objects of the richest per 
kind. Every inch of his walls does duty for agai 
something, and the surfaces of all his furniture desi 
and utensils are decorated in a very ornate way. 80 
His artistic proclivities are intensely modern pro 
and florid ; and the result, when displayed ons sup 
very large scale, would be sumptuous if not ext 
magnificent, although sadly lacking repose and Th 
spaciousness of treatment. Many of his enrich- the 
ments are of the Japanese type; the general pri 
character of his art is Italian of the late six- aw 
teenth century or early seventeenth, resembling an 
that of which, in what we call Jacobean, we en 
possess debased versions in many old mansions. se 
Mr. Batley is a very clever etcher, but his ha 
notions of relief and light and shade are con- th 
fused; he might, we think, profitably etch Wi 
dozen ostrich eggs in a row, with due attention it 
to the gradations of tone they would exhibit, 
to the accidental shadows proper to the group, b 
and to the perspective of their lights and it 
shadows proper. A course of studies in Greek r 
decoration would teach him the value of modera- | ] 
tion and repose in design. In his letterpress ; 
he speaks in a patronizing tone of the ‘‘ Gothic 


revival of some years back,” as “‘too heavy and 
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estic use.” But surely severity 
aorere fon SS to the florid excess which his 
— works illustrate ; while what is * too 
io ol may be a matter of education; possibly 
ea or Greek elegance would seem 
” to Mr. Batley. Apart from these 
tendencies to over-elaboration of design and 
excess of ornament, it is our duty to praise 
highly some of the examples of this very covet- 
able yolume. Some of the panels and diapers 
are first rate. The second composition, intended 
for a vestibule or hall, is almost too rich for a 
dining-room, the great festoons on the larger 
panels would be better away, and the eye in its 
search for rest demands omission of some of the 
Japanese fishes in the panels of the dados and 
jinths. The staircase, plate 3, is open to similar 
P siciatn. Plate 6, a mantel-piece, is a wilderness 
of nests for bric-d-brac, panels, mirrors, and 
ornate colonettes. Mr. Batley will do well to 
study some fine examples of pure Gothic decora- 
tion, and thoroughly inform himself about the 
applicability of that type of art to modern 
English use. He must know only bad examples 
of modern Gothic if he thinks that coarse 
Jacobean is to be preferred to the more 


elegant art of our ancestors. 


Art in Provincial France. By J. Comyns 
Carr. (Remington & Co.)—This little volume 
consists of reprints of articles contributed to 
the Manchester Guardian. The materials were 
gathered during a brief tour undertaken in order 
to report on the manner in which the French 
municipal authorities encourage the study of 
art, and foster popular knowledge of it. Mr. 
Carr notices but incidentally the art schools of 
our neighbours, but he enforces his ideas as to 
the duty of our central authorities to promote 
artistic culture by giving works of art, lending 
examples, and granting money in aid. He 
makes out a good case in many instances, and 
his remarks deserve attention ; but he has some- 
times failed to grasp the whole of the circum- 
stances which may have prevented the execution 
of plans which many others have at heart. Thus, 
he states that it is notorious that the Print Room 
is stored with duplicate impressions of valuable 
engravings which would be welcome in the art 
gallery of a city like Manchester. In reality 
these much-talked-of duplicates are much less 
valuable and numerous than he supposes. Had 
the Keepers of the Prints acquired a considerable 
number of valuable duplicates they would have 
done wrong. A collection of prints, to be in- 
structive, must needs be more or less completely 
representative of engraving as a whole. To turn 
out a scratch gathering of prints in order to give 
them away would cost more than the formation 
of systematic series of illustrations of the art 
suited for popular use. It is a mistake to 
suppose that costly prints are instructive 
per se, and it has been shown over and over 
again that, although the weeding out of un- 
desired duplicate prints may be profitably done 
48 occasion serves (the process is, we believe, in 
progress), to ransack the Print Room in order to 
supply provincial demands would be a tedious, 
extravagant, and unprofitable proceeding. 
The sketches describing the leading contents of 
the French provincial museums are worth re- 
printing on their own account, and may serve to 
awaken the emulation of cities like Manchester 
and Birmingham, which are quite wealthy 
enough and wise enough to buy art for them- 
selves, without encumbering the nation and being 

ded over to a ‘‘ department,” in addition to 
the great establishment at South Kensington, 
which, so far as we know, has never neglected 
its duties. 


Tue practice of private fine-art criticism must 
be more frequent than the public supposes when 
it seems worth the while of Messrs. G. Waterston 
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& Sons, of Edinburgh, to issue the Fine-Arts 
Memorandum Book of ruled pages, divided 
and headed ‘‘ Date,” ‘‘ Artist's Name,” “ De- 
Scription and Price,” ‘‘ Where Seen,” and 








‘* Criticism.” It is a handy little book for 
those who may think they want it. 


Geschiedenis van de Kerspelkerk van St. Jacob te 
Utrecht. Dvor Th. H. F. v. Riemsdijk. (Leyden, 
Brill.)}—The great parish church of St. James 
at Utrecht has peculiar attractions for anti- 
quaries on account of its mural paintings. The 
various characteristics of its construction have 
exercised more than one writer, but it was 
reserved for Heer Riemsdijk to exhaust its 
history and to ransack its records. No edifice 
in the Low Countries preserves a larger store 
of documents referring to its erection, ser- 
vices, and associations with the city and 
province at large. Dating from the twelfth 
century, if not from an earlier time, this build- 
ing may be said to have gathered about it a 
larger share than usual of popularity, and thus 
became a sort of social centre and civic focus of 
the kind represented by many another better 
known Oude Kerk in a Dutch town. A great 
number of its records exist, and have yielded 
ample materials for illustrating the services 
in the church, which seem to have been of 
an ornate as well as a typical kind. Its bene- 
factions are duly stated in the documents, which 
abound in curious details of the use of the 
altars, and the offices performed at them 
before the Reformation. The rites of the ancient 
faith itself, as practised by Dutch hands, are 
richly illustrated in these papers, which thus 
obliquely cast light on the social status and 
observances of the folks of Utrecht, neighbours 
and dependents of the church. The latter 
class included pensioners, curates, vice-curates, 
“ capellans,” vicars, door-keepers, schoolmasters, 
gravediggers, and others. Among the former 
class were the brotherhoods and guilds associated 
with the building, and of uncommon influence, 
numbers, and importance. Heer Riemsdijk has 
gathered from these notices of the building in 
its various stages accounts of its furniture, 
altars, corona, carved and painted decorations, 
and their artists. He has also illustrated 
the organs, images, vestments, textile en- 
richments, such as the antependium to the 
great altar, the service books, the subordinate 
altars and their appurtenances of the church 
and its chapels, the bells in the tower, and 
the memorials of the dead lying within its 
walls. Some curious details of the nature 
of English churchwardens’ accounts may be 
found in the appendix to this elaborate work ; they 
extend from the procuratorship of Jan Wessels 
in 1415 to the year 1586, when Luydolff Allbert- 
soon was procurator. The archives of the church 
have supplied several interesting contracts and 
declarations on the parts of the curates, ‘‘ kerk- 
meesters,” procurators, and other officials of St. 
Jacob's. All these documents are printed here 
in the original Dutch. 








NEW PRINTS. 

AN artist’s proof of Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s 
etching from his work called ‘ A Sacrifice,’ which 
was one of the popular pictures of this season’s 
Academy exhibition, has been sent to us by Mr. 
Lefévre. It is a highly satisfactory and brilliant 
reproduction, full of the character of the original, 
and defective only, if at all, in richness of 
tone and range of chiaroscuro. Mr. Macbeth 
has employed a certain amount of study, cer- 
tainly not too much, on the task of rendering 
his own meaning. The disproportionate tall- 
ness of the hair-dresser, who is more than 
eight heads and a half high, and the narrow- 
ness of his head, are wilful exaggerations rather 
than errors of design, and do not affect the 
quality of the work, according to its own standard. 

Messrs. Goupil & Co. send us another part of 
the serial called ‘Société d’Aquarellistes Fran- 
gais,’ to which we have already referred more 
than once. The subjects of this fasciculus are 
the works of M. A. de Neuville, Mdlle. M. 
Lemaire, and M. F. Heilbuth. To the praise 
already given to the designs that appear in this 








serial we are bound to add the warmest en- 
comiums of the facility and exquisite fidelity 
of the process employed in reproducing them. 
These transcripts are as near as possible to 
the original drawings. Whether (1) the mode 
used by the artist has been the high e* 
pling and finishing with a brush of M. de 

euville’s drawing in ink and white which 
represents a bivouac of French soldiers in a 
house-garden, or (2) his firm and trenchant 
touches with the same materials in the sketch 
of dismounted cuirassiers which follows it and 
seems to have been made to be cut in wood 
for a newspaper, or (3) the swift and crisp 
drawing with a pen in ink shown in the studies 
printed with the text, the reproduction is 
magical. The flowing of the ink and the 
character of the strokes as modified by the 
texture of the paper used by the draughtsmen 
are distinct in examples of the third group. The 
blots of the fluid and the massive touches of the 
solid pigments of the second group are not less 
ae f repeated. In the first group a slight 
ack of clearness is all that can be alleged 
against the transcripts. The reproduction of 
drawings in chalk and pencil, as in those by M. 
Heilbuth, is not less happy. 

Messrs. E. Pither & Co. (Mortimer Street) 
have issued two specimens of caricature portraits 
from memory by ‘‘ Ape,” drawn in the manner 
we are accustomed to in Vanity Fair. The 
subjects are Messrs. Irving and Bancroft in 
favourite characters. Spirited they are, of 
course, but the coarseness of the reproductions 
does not add to their attractions. We doubt 
very much if the world will care for more of 
them. The ‘Ape frame,” in which Messrs. 
Biggs, of Maddox Street, have placed the 
specimens before us, consists of a ‘‘ cut mount.” 





THE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


On Thursday, August 2nd, Hastings Castle 
was the first place visited. Though there are few 
places in England of more historical interest, its 
remains, though considerable, are not important. 
It is probable that no permanent fortification 
crowned the height in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
that the hastily made defences of William 
were mere stockades of wood. The position 
was, however, too important to be neglected, 
and a Norman castle was soon planted there. 
The Royal Free Chapel, which stood within the 
walls, seems to have been an Edwardian building ; 
one arch remains. Hastings was the centre of 
the brief campaign which ended in placing Duke 
William on the throne of England. So surely 
have historians, ancient and modern, felt this, 
that the fatal battle in which Harold fell has 
always gone by the name of the battle of 
Hastings, although the hill where the fight took 
place is several miles from that town. Mr. 
E. A. Freeman had naturally been selected to 
explain the battle. He divided his discourse 
into two sections; the first delivered within the 
Saxon lines, on the face of the hill; the other on 
the spot where Harold’s standard stood, where 
the Saxon king and his two brothers fell, where 
the conqueror supped when the fight was over, 
and where for many centuries stood the high 
altar of the abbey of St. Martin of Batile. 
The monastic remains were explained by Mr. 
Micklethwaite. Of the church but little has 
been preserved. Some of the domestic build- 
ings exist in the garden, and others have been 
incorporated in the present house. The parish 
church of Battle has nave arcades of Transition 
Norman. The tower seems originally to have 
been central. On the south one of the Norman 
arches which once supported it has been spared. 
The chancel is Early English. It contains a 
fine altar tomb of Sir Anthony Browne and Dame 
Alis his wife. Browne was the first lay impro- 
priator of the place. It is a good specimen of 
the Italian style, which was becoming popular 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
knight’s feet rest on a stag, the dame’s on a dog. 
An Early English “skew” window was noticed 
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in the north wall of the north aisle. If it be in 
its original position, its purpose is a complete 
puzzle. There are a square Norman font and 
several good sepulchral brasses. When the church 
‘was restored some years ago the massive tie-beams 
were removed from the roof, and the traces de- 
stroyed of the entrance to the rood loft. 

In the evening the archzeologists were enter- 
tained at a conversazione by the Mayor of Lewes, 
and an appropriate paper was read by Mr. R.S. 
Ferguson (Mayor of Carlisle) on the dignity of 
that very ancient office, in which he explained 
the history and meaning of maces, batons, wands, 
oars, caps of state, and the other like objects 
which have been used in different parts of the 
country to symbolize the authority of the local 
chief magistrate. 

The early part of Friday morning, August 3rd, 
was occupied by the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute, to which members only were admitted. 
Afterwards Major-General Pitt-Rivers opened 
the Antiquarian Section by giving a sketch of 
the objects and methods of prehistoric archzo- 
logy, which was followed by a paper of very 
high character on the traces of Teutonic settle- 
ments in Sussex as illustrated by land tenures 
and place-names. Some of the facts stated were 
familiar to students, but by far the greater part 
of the paper was composed of new work—facts 
gleaned in the neighbourhood, and now for the 
first time arranged in a coherent manner, so as 
to be useful to the historian and ethnologist. 

In the afternoon, under the guidance of 
Major-General Pitt-Rivers, the party visited 
Mount Caburn, a large early fortification on a 
down near Lewes. Though there was evidence 
of occupation in the Roman time, the ex- 
cavations which have been carried on here 
demonstrate that the earthworks are of a much 
earlier date. The next place examined was 
Hurstmonceux Castle. The local guide-book, 
which we have found to be in most cases remark- 
ably correct, informs us that it was built in 
1440 by Sir Roger de Fienes, a knight who 
fought at Agincourt. If there be proof of this, 
of course nothing more can be said; but judging 
from the architectural details and the character 
and shape of the bricks, we should have fixed 
the date some thirty or forty years later. When- 
ever built, it is certainly one of the noblest 
castellated mansions in the south-east of Eng- 
land. It was perfect and inhabited until 1777, 
when, sad to tell, it was unroofed and dis- 
mantled. The church is an unpretending but 
interesting building; the arcades of the nave 
are First Pointed. On the north side of the 
chancel is a chantry chapel, built of brick ; 
between this and the chancel stands a very noble 
canopied tom to the memory of Thomas, Lord 
Dacre, and Thomas, his son. This beautiful 
monument has suffered little from violence, and 
nothing at the hands of the restorer. Its date 
is probably to be placed in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In the evening the following 
papers were read in the Antiquarian Section :— 
‘On the Shears as a Clerical Symbol on Grave- 
stones,’ by Rev. T. Lees; ‘On the Church Bells 
of Sussex,’ by Rev. J. J. Raven; and ‘On 
Swan Marks,’ by Mr. Peacock. 

On Saturday, August 4th, New Shoreham 
was the first place visited. Its church was 
once a grand Norman structure; the nave 
has, however, perished. The transepts are 
Norman, the choir and choir aisles Transitional, 
of noble character. The restorers in recent days 
have thought it good to remove the aisle 
windows, which were, as we were told, of sundry 
patterns and styles, and to replace them by new 
Norman windows all just alike. The injury to 
the old work by scraping and the use of sand- 
paper has been terrible. In the middle aisle is 
a large stone, with brasses of a civilian and his 
wife, seemingly of the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century. The next church visited was 
Sompting. The tower here is one of the finest 
specimens in England of what is called Saxon 
architecture. On its date it is, perhaps, rash to 








speculate, but whether built before or just after 
the Conquest, it differs widely from Norman 
work. There is much Norman work in the nave 
and north transept. In the south transept is a 
stone panel in the wall of late Norman cha- 
racter, representing our blessed Lord in majesty, 
with the four evangelistic beasts around him. 
There is a double recess in the east wall of the 
chancel behind the altar, and two other recesses 
in the same wall near the north and south 
angles. This little church abounds in inter- 
esting features, and is worthy of much longer 
study than the Institute could devote to it. 
Broadwater has a cross church, with a central 
tower supported by four late Norman arches. 
The nave is Early English, and the chancel of 
the same style and vaulted. This church has 
been shockingly injured by restoration. North- 
countrymen have a melanoholy satisfaction in 


| believing that they possess in Hexham the worst 


specimen of what incompetence can perform 
when allowed torun riot. We are by no means 
sure that even the evil deeds done at Hexham 
are not surpassed by the atrocities perpetrated 
at Broadwater. 

Arundel Castle, Church, and the Howard 
burial choir were the last objects visited. 

At Chichester, on Monday, August 6th, the 
cathedral was the chief, but by no means the only 
point of interest. The new central tower and 
spire, which is almost an exact reproduction of 
the old one which fell some years ago, was ad- 
mired and pronounced to be a most successful 
reproduction. On the other hand, the new 
reredos behind the high altar was universally 
condemned, as ugly in itself and as being out of 
harmony with the lines of the building. There 
is a second reredos in the Lady chapel which is 
of much better character. The work of restora- 
tion which has been carried on in this cathedral 
contrasts most favourably with much to be seen 
elsewhere, but it has been a mistake to endeavour 
to mend the mutilated effigies. In the south 
aisle is a tomb of various colours to the late Dean 
Hook, which is about as unsatisfactory as a 
monument can be. The old stalls had been 
very much mutilated. We believe much of the 
harm was done by the troopers of Sir William 
Waller, when he took the city on the 29th of 
December, 1642. These have been repaired in 
a@ manner which does credit to the cathedral 
authorities. Their date seems to be about 1320. 
The misereres under the seats are very boldly 
carved. Many of them represent fabulous 
animals with human heads. On one there is a 
mermaid with her glass, on another a harper 
and flute-player sitting in curiously formed chairs. 
This piece of sculpture ought certainly to be 
engraved, as there are archzologists among us 
who still cling to the odd notion that chairs 
were not used in this country except as thrones 
until a comparatively late period. 

The rude portraits of the bishops of Chichester, 
extending from St. Wilfrid to Bishop Robert 
Shurborne, are interesting, but very ugly. They 
have been so often repainted that it is not pos- 
sible to tell what they were like at first. 

From the cloister a Norman clearstory window 
may be seen, into which Perpendicular tracery 
has been ingeniously fitted. There were several 
Norman windows similarly treated in Ripon 
Minster, but we believe that the Perpendi- 
cular work there has been removed. We trust 
that those in authority at Chichester may care- 
fully preserve theirs. There are two panels 
of Norman sculpture in the south aisle well 
worth attention. The one which represents the 
raising of Lazarus furnishes us with a very good 
representation of the way in whicb a corpse was 
‘* wound ” for burial upwards of seven hundred 
years ago. It was suggested that the eyes in 


these figures had originally been filled with 
crystal. 

The kitchen in the Bishop’s Palace is, we 
believe, rarely shown to visitors. It is probably 
a work of the thirteenth century. The original 
oak roof is preserved, and seems to be in excel- 





lent condition. No written description woul 
convey an accurate idea of it. The construct . 
is excellent, and, although it is absolutely vide 
out ornament, the effect is very fine. Very . 
to it stands the bishop’s private chapel, a vaulted 
Early English building of four bays, Some 
the windows are Decorated insertions, There i 
a good screen of the same date. On the wali, j 
the inside, are two consecration crosses pe 
painting of the Blessed Virgin and her divine 
Infant. This was probably executed at the 
time that the screen was made. The drawing 
is very good for the period. The mother js 
crowned, and the expression of her face ye 
touching. Two angels are represented swinging 
censers, 

The Hospital of St. Mary is an early four. 
teenth century building. The nave walls are 
but six feet high. They are covered by a ye 
lofty oak roof. Inside this nave the houses of 
the eight inmates are built. This is, we were 
told, the original arrangement. The chance} 
has stepped sedilia of three seats, and a very 
good screen. 

Of the Franciscan Friary nothing remains 
above ground but a late Early English chancel, 
It is, perhaps, worth noting that at Chichester 
there is a street or place, we are not quite sure 
which, called Little London. It has been suy- 
gested that where this name occurs it points to 
the fact that the Knights of St. John had pos- 
sessions there. It would be interesting to ascer. 
tain if the Chichester Little London helps to 
confirm this theory. 

The concluding meeting of the Institute was 
held in the Town Hall of Lewes in the evening, 





THE DATE OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

Ir will be recollected that the inscription on 
the obelisk crab in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York was supposed to determine the date 
of the removal of the two obelisks, the London 
and American, from Heliopolis to Alexandria in 
the eighth year of Augustus, B.c. 23. Since the 
arrival, however, of the crab at New York it has 
been cleaned, and an apparent I been found before 
the H, and the supposed limb of an X before 
the VIII in the Roman counterpart, so that the 
inscription is now read by Prof. Merriam (who 
has published a monograph on the subject) :— 

L IH KAIZSAPOZ 
BAPBAPO> ANEOHKE 
APXITEKTONOYNTO*Z 
IMONTIOY. 
And the Latin :— 


ANNO XVIII CAESARIS 
BARBARVS PRAEF 
AEGYPTI POSVIT 
ARCHITECTANTE PONTIO. 

This would, of course, assign the removal of 
the obelisk to Alexandria to the year s.c. 13-12 
instead of B.c. 23-22. Doubtless all depends 
upon the accurate reading of the crab, which is 
rather difficult to judge from the facsimile pub- 
lished by Prof. Merriam. The removal of the 
date is, however, principally founded on an in- 
scription discovered by M. Wescher, about 1866, 
on a granite architrave of a temple erected to 
Augustus at Phil, on which is an apparent 
date of the eighteenth year of Augustus, with 
the name of Publius Rufus Barbarus, supposed 
to be prefect of the eighteenth year. This in- 
scription, published by Wescher in the Bullettino 
dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica of 
Rome, 1866, p. 51, gives the inscription from 
Philw as reading, AY TOK PATOPIKAIZAPIZE 
BASTOISQTHPIKAIEYEPPETHL—IH, fol- 
lowed by another line stating the temple to have 
been erected under Publius Rubrius Barbarus. 
And the whole question depends upon the letter 
after Evepyérn being a L, and not an ], 
so as to read Evepyérp, for it will be observed 
that the I subscript does occur in D«Bacry, an 
it is unlikely it should be omitted after Evepyet), 
and it is not left out in inscriptions of this 
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<4. The Lthen disappears, and the IH must 
pero the reading before given of the crab, 
be Barbarus consequently belongs to the 
aeyth year. In fact, the reading of the crab 
aaa ~ sure to render rightly the inscription 
rchitrave. 
ee is no doubt that #lius Gallus was pre- 
fect in the seventh year of Augustus, according 
ai classical authorities, and that there is a 
a between him and Barbarus. The contention 
e Prof. Merriam is that Petronius was prefect 
til 3.c. 20, rendering it impossible for Barbarus 
i. have been so in B.c. 22-23; but although 
robable from the statements of the historians, 
i is not absolutely proved, and contem- 
poraneous monumental information is wanting. 

Prof. Merriam has worked out the subject 
with learning and research, although too much 
importance has been paid by him to the well- 
inown Greco-Egyptian cipher L for éros, which, 
‘ike other sigla in Greek papyri and inscrip- 
tions containing calculations, is sui generis, and 
not derived from any Egyptian type, be it 
jeratic or demotic. The date of course applies 
to both obelisks—those of Londonand New York. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 

Ixro the discussion about removing the prints 
and drawings from the British Museum to the 
National Gallery have been introduced irrelevant 
and some offensive personal imputations. Never- 
theless personal susceptibilities and the con- 
venience of individuals are nothing to the public. 
The question, as has been already pointed out in 
these columns, is whether it is not desirable 
to bring together all the nation’s drawings, 
pictures, and prints. There can be but one 
answer to this question. The British Museum 
yearly calls for enlargement, because every 
department bursts its bounds; but enlarge- 
ment in Bloomsbury must be costly to the last 
degree. The ground floor of the building in 
Trafalgar Square, which formerly served the 
needs of the Royal Academy and National 
Gallery, is practically half empty, and might 
at once receive the drawings. Before many 
months have elapsed an extensive addition to 
this building will be available, and might 
at little cost be prepared to receive the 
prints of all kinds. It is only a question of time 
when the barracks behind the National Gallery 
shall be removed, and a vast extent of ground 
foor, well lighted, and lofty beyond the needs 
of the Print Room, but unfit to accommodate 
pictures which require a top light, be added 
to what is already available. As the new build- 
ings in the British Museum are arranged, the 
Department of Prints will be separated from 
its exhibition room, which will be one of the 
galleries vacated by the Natural History Depart- 
ment. This is a serious defect. On the other 
hand, some of the rooms would be a most wel- 
come addition to the Department of Cvins, 
which has at present no proper place in which 
to exhibit its treasures, while others could be 
handed over to the Manuscripts and the Antiqui- 
ties, Artists could study prints and drawings in 
Trafalgar Square with even more convenience 
than in Great Russell Street, while the public 
could see the exhibited examples with equal 
facility in either place. The Print Room has little 
in common with any of the departments of the 
British Museum, but it is, so to say, the own 
brother of the National Gallery. The authorities 
of the sections of the British Museum are no 
counsellors for the Keeper of the Prints, while 
the Director of the National Gallery, who must 
ueeds be an artist as well as an accomplished 
critic, might often be useful to the Keeper of 
the Prints, 


For Monday next the authorities of the Art 
Union of London have appointed a private view 
of the prizes awarded to their subscribers for 
the year 1883, These works are collected at 
112, Strand. 





Mr. T. L. Atxryson has finished the plate he 
has engraved from Malle. R. Bonheur’s large 
picture, ‘The Lion at Home,’ and the painter 
has expressed her very high approval of the 
success of the English engraver in dealing with 
her work. Mr. Lefevre will shortly publish the 
print. 

Canon Farrar, the rector of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, has written a Jetter to the T'imes, 
in which he says that ‘“‘not a single monument 
on the walls of St. Margaret’s will be removed.” 
We are glad to hear it. But how about the 
many monuments which have been removed 
already? They are, it is said, to be brought back 
and put into the building. Canon Farrar’s use 
of the future tense will not serve to defend the 
parish authorities from the charge of vandalism. 
After the ‘‘ improvements” of two years ago he 
might safely promise that not a single grave- 
stone will be taken from the churchyard. 

Tue Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has sanc- 
tioned the preparation for the South Kensington 
Museum of casts of certain selected Gour sculp- 
tures belonging to the Indian Museum at Cal- 
cutta, the selection having been made by a 
committee of the trustees of the latter museum. 
The committee recommended that, as there are 
no duplicate sculptures at the Calcutta Museum, 
none of the sculptures at that museum should 
be sent to South Kensington. 

Amonea pictures which have lately realized 
high prices at auctions in Paris, we may notice 
M. Meissonier’s ‘Dragon en Vedette,’ which 
sold for 9,700 francs, and M. L. Leloir’s ‘Troupe 
en Marche,’ which fetched 6,300 francs. 








MUSIC 


—go= 
MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Springtime. A Pastoral Cantata for Female 
Voices. By Franz Abt. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)— 
If we may judge by the supply, there must be a 
large and increasing demand for choral works 
written for female voices. The present example is 
a setting of some weak and colourless verses by 
Mr. Edward Oxenford, offering the composer but 
little scope for variety or contrast. Mr. Abt’s 
music is consequently devoid of character, but it 
is refined and pleasing, six-eight and twelve- 
eight measures being largely employed, as usual. 
Three solo voices are required, and the choruses 
are also in three parts. 

Songs in a Vineyard. A Cantata for Female 
Voices. By John Kinross. (Novello, Ewer & 
Co.)—The remarks on the above cantata will 
apply equally well to this, though on the whole 
the music of Mr. Kinross is brighter and bolder 
in style. The words, however, are extremely 
feeble, and it is to be regretted that composers 
can be found ready to set the most childish 
doggerel that comes in their way. 

Agnes of the Sea, Cantata. By Louis Liebe, 
Op. 93. (Stanley Lucas & Co.)—The libretto 
of this work, by Georgina E. Johnstone, is 
founded on a simple Scandinavian legend, suit- 
able enough for musical illustration. Simplicity 
has likewise guided Herr Liebe, his music being 
within the means of vocalists of the most modest 
acquirements. The choruses are in two parts only 
(soprano and contralto), and only two solo voices 
are required. There is little or no attempt at 
local colouring or characterization, but a fair 
amount of pleasing if somewhat commonplace 
melody in the work. 

The Song of the Sunbeam. A Short Cantata 
for Female Voices. By Walter Macfarren. 
(Lamborn Cock.)—Mr. Macfarren’s is the last 
work of this description on our list. Written 
for the pupils of Madame Sainton-Dolby’s vocal 
academy, it may be strongly recommended to 
the conductors of ladies’ choirs. The music is 
in the composer’s best manner, being distin- 
guished by a flow of charming tune, the Men- 
delssohnian flavour rendering it only additionally 
attractive. 





Before quitting the subject of secular part 
music we must accord favourable mention to 
Daybreak, an exceeding well-written and effec- 
tive four-part chorus by Eaton Faning (Stanley 
Lucas & Co.). The accompaniment is either for 
pianoforte or orchestra. 

Original Tunes to Popular Hymns: By Joseph 
Barnby. Vol. II. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)— 
Among church musicians of the present day Mr. 
Joseph Barnby holds a prominent position, his 
ability being recognized even by those whose ten- 
dencies are too conservative to allow them to 
approve the extremely modern character of his 
music. It may be regretted that the style of many 
popular hymn tunes by contemporary composers 
approaches so closely to that of the ordinary 
part-song ; but Mr. Barnby is not the worst 
offender in this respect. A few of the ninety 
examples in the present collection are rather 
secular in tone, but these are chiefly settings of 
hymns from the ‘Lyra Sacra Americana,’ in 
which the flowery and rather overstrained sen- 
timent of the words seems to call for a similarly 
ornamental style in the music. But many of 
the tunes are thoroughly devotional in spirit, 
and some are extremely beautiful. Mr. Barnby 
employs the crotchet instead of the minim as 
the unit of time measurement, and avoids the 
use of double bars between the lines. This 
method may prevent pauses being made at the 
end of every line when the metre or the sense of 
the words does not require them, but it may 
also tend to the adoption of a too rapid pace, a 
fault by no means uncommon at the present 
day. On the whole, the contents of this volume 
are fully equal to those of the first by the same 
composer published about fourteen years ago. 

The Morning and Evening Service, with the 
Communion Office, in G. By Gerard F. Cobb. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.)—It would serve no useful 
purpose to notice the multitudinous settings of 
the musical portion of the Liturgy which now 
appear, the vast majority of them having no 
special character. The present, however, is 
a noteworthy exception, not so much from a 
musical as an ecclesiastical point of view. Mr. 
Cobb’s familiarity with the history of the English 
Prayer Book has led him to regard as a printer's 
error the omission of the word ‘‘ holy” in the 
clause concerning the church in the Nicene 
Creed. Again, in the ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis” our 
present version contains a redundant clause, 
‘Thou that takest away,” &c., which appeared 
for the first time in the Prayer Book of 1552, 
but which is not to be found in Queen Elizabeth's 
Latin Prayer Book, nor in Tallis’s Service. Jn 
providing for the addition in the first instance 
and the omission in the second, Mr. Cobb has 
taken care to arrange his music so that it can be 
used equally well by those who prefer to leave 
the text as it now stands. There are two or 
three minor points of accent and punctuation 
which arrest attention, such as the stress upon 
the word ‘‘ one” in the sentence ‘‘ being of one 
substance,” which alone gives the true significance 
of the clause. Musically the Service is bright 
and modern in feeling without undue elaboration 
or difficulty. In the setting of the ‘‘ Jubilate” 
effective use is made of the ‘Old Hundredth’ 
tune, so long associated with the canticle. The 
“ Magnificat” and “ Nunc Dimittis” have six voice 
parts, but the other portions are quite simple 
and within the means of amateur choirs. 

Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs.—Songs of 
the Pyrenees. —Songs of Youth. By Mrs. Tom 
Taylor. (Stanley Lucas & Co.)—The name of 
the Norwegian composer Kjerulf can scarcely be 
accounted familiar in this country, though a few 
of his songs have been heard from time to time 
in the concert-room, chiefly from the lips of 
Scandinavian vocalists. In his native country 
his lyrics attained great popularity, but he does 
not seem to have attempted much in the larger 
forms of composition. The present collection 
consists of twenty-eight songs, with German and 
English words, the latter translated by Mr. 
Marzials. The attention of vocalists may be 
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drawn to the volume, in which they will find 
much that cannot fail to please them. The style 
of the lieder is simple and unaffected, but they 
are extremely fresh and charming, and many 
of them are perfect little gems. The national 
element in the music is not, however, so pro- 
minent as might be anticipated.—The next on 
our list is a collection of nine songs, arranged, it 
is stated, from traditional Pyrenean melodies. 
The original Spanish or French words are given, 
together with an English translation. The name 
of the editor does not appear, nor is there any- 
thing to prove the genuineness of their origin 
except internal evidence, which in most instances 
is tolerably strong.—Mrs. Tom Taylor’s songs 
are six in number, the words of the first being 
from her own pen, while the others are taken 
from Campbell, Crabbe, Shakspeare, and Scott. 
The significance of the title is not apparent un- 
less it is meant to imply that the lyrics were 
written before the composer had gained ex- 
perience in her art. They need no defence on 
this ground, however, as they are all pervaded 
by musicianly feeling, and without being strik- 
ingly original are, on the whole, superior to the 
average of English ballads. 








Musical Gossip. 


A WEEKLY series of promenade concerts was 
commenced last Saturday evening at the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. Manns. The 
programme included Wagner’s ‘ Kaiser’ March 
and a selection from ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
Weber’s ‘ L’'Invitation,’ the ballet suite ‘ Cop- 
pelia,’ by Delibes, &c. To-night the programme 
is announced to include three movements of 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, Wagner's 
* Tannhiuser ’ Overture, &c. 

Tue Covent Garden Promenade Concerts also 
commenced last Saturday, under the direction 
of Mr. Gwyllym Crowe. As yet there has been 
nothing in the programmes to call for any remark. 

Tue annual Welsh Eisteddfod has been held 
at Cardiff during the present week. The 
musical arrangements, of which Mr. W. H. 
Turpin has had the management, have been of 
a far more satisfactory nature than in former 
years. A full orchestra of nearly sixty players 
from London took part in the performances, 
which included Spohr’s symphony ‘ Die Weihe 
der Tone,’ Beethoven’s Symphony in c minor, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in 8B minor, 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in eG minor, 
and several classical overtures, The adjudicators 
in the various competitions were Sir George 
Macfarren and Messrs. Barnby, Bennett, Evans, 
Jenkins, Brinley Richards, Turpin, and John 
Thomas. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen is about to undertake a 

rofessional tour in the United States, on the 

invitation of Dr. Damrosch and Mr. George 
Henschel. He will conduct his cantata ‘St. 
Ursula,’ the ‘Scandinavian’ Symphony, and 
other works. 

THE various Wagner societies in Germany 
have sent delegates to the number of 180 to 
Bayreuth to discuss the important question as 
to the future of the theatre in that town. It is 
said that the representations for next year are 
already assured, thanks to the disinterestedness 
of the artists, who will be content with a simple 
indemnity against loss in return for their 
services. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


Drury Laxz.—‘ Freedom,’ a Drama in Four Acts. By 
George F. Rowe and Augustus Harris, 


GRanD.—Opening: ‘The Bright Future,’ a Domestic 
Drama in Four Acts, by Sefton Parry. 


Svucu claim to consideration as is put for- 
ward by the new drama of Messrs. Rowe and 
Harris, produced at Drury Lane Theatre, is 





spectacular. Its plot is wanting in interest 
as well as in probability, its characters are 
conventional, and its dialogue is tumid. An 
audience with the best disposition in the 
world finds some difficulty in accepting as 
real incident which is obviously arranged 
with a view to prolonging the story and 
furnishing further opportunities for the scene- 
painter. From the dramatic standpoint 
accordingly ‘ Freedom’ is entitled to stand 
no higher than ‘ Youth’ or ‘Pluck’ As a 
spectacle, however, it is far in advance of 
those pieces, and it has even a species of 
romantic flavour, assignable to the scene of 
its action and the nature of the life it de- 
picts. Some gain to art is likely to result 
when for the daily life of an English town, 
with its squalid surroundings and common- 
place details, is substituted an existence 
which, whatever its intrinsic sadness, is at 
least picturesque in exterior and rich in 
poetic association. No such abolition of 
distinctions of costume as has been ex- 
perienced in England is as yet established 
in Egypt. Association with England even 
has done little to vulgarize the appearance 
of the Arab or that of the Fellah. Where 
in the deepening sand rests the Sphinx, 
‘‘oracular, impassive, open-eyed,” the life 
still to be contemplated is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from that on which it gazed 
Before Dodona’s leaves shook prophecies 

On slumbering votaries ; ere the white shafts rose 
Fluted on Delphi, or Athenian streets 

Had heard the voice of Socrates, nor yet 

Was there a Calvary in all the world, 


To the manner in which scenes of Egyptian 
life are reproduced by Mr. Emden and Mr. 
Beverley the success of ‘ Freedom’ will pro- 
bably be attributable. The opening scene 
carries us back at once into the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ The porter waiting to be hired 
stands beside his basket; the fruit shop over- 
flows with melons, gourds, apricots, and 
quinces. Amene herself, with the ‘long 
muslin veil” that falls from beneath her 
eyes to the skirts of her garments, comes 
forward, as in the story of the three calen- 
derers, to lay in provisions for the forth- 
coming banquet. With these features of 
the past, and with the dignified merchants 
bargaining over their wares, are associated 
sights wholly of to-day—the extortionate 
mendicants crowding round the European 
and begging with clamorous entreaty, and 
the donkey drivers, pert, presumptuous, 
and in every way pestilent. To this scene 
may be opposed that in the courtyard of 
the British Consulate, in which a ballet of 
dark-skinned dancing girls is exhibited, 
and is followed by an émeute on the part of 
the native population against English au- 
thority. A third scene, inferior to neither, 
passes under the very shadow of the Sphinx, 
and shows the long string of mules and 
camels which accompany a caravan starting 
to cross the desert on a mission half warlike, 
half mercantile. Veritable triumphs in art 
are the scenes in question, two of which 
are designed by Mr. Emden and the third 
by Mr. Beverley. The action, moreover, 
though it cannot be regarded as dramatic, 
aids in filling up the picture; and the crowd 
of white captives cowering from the appli- 
cation of the whip, of market-folk gathering 
round to watch the dispute, and the pictur- 
esque costumes of the soldiers and slave- 
dealers who are introduced, are of highest 





service in imparting an air of reality, Gon SAMP' 
good acting is exhibited. Mr. He: 


plays with remarkable breadth of ttyl 
a slave-dealer who does duty as a vi = 
and Miss Sophie Eyre, as a wron 
Egyptian wife who takes the law into hm’ 
own hands and slays her husband, agtg witha = ime 


much force and with some largenegs of this Bait 
Mr. Fernandez looks to the life an - - == 
official, and Miss Bromley displays to van. . 


tage a fine figure, and employs significant| HEA 
and picturesque gestures. Mr. Av 
Harris struggles earnestly with a characte stogene 


that requires highly trained powers, \f ee wap 
Rowe presents a curious type of an American | gatecr'p 
Mr. Jackson is unsuccessful as a Dutchman Section 
and Mr. Nicholls as a sheikh of th} «:me 
eunuchs suggests the idea that i inetwpin 


officials are in the habit of seeking thejp TH 
most trusty ministers in the purlieus of 
Houndsditch or St. Mary Axe. The rp. The V 
ception of ‘Freedom’ was favourable, though — 


. ° ‘ di 
the comic scenes seemed at one time likely ae W 
to result in disaster. —_ 


The new building erected on the site of E 
the Philharmonic, and opened by Messrs, The 





Y 
Holt and Wilmot under the title of the Grand, nis 
may claim to be one of the handsomest ang develope 
most convenient theatres in London. It ig } redevoted 
lighted throughout the auditorium by sahing 60 


electricity, and its stage is large enough 
to admit of elaborate mechanical. effects, A C. 
‘The Bright Future,’ by Mr. Sefton Parry, 
with which the performance commenced, is} _tites, 
a fair specimen of a conventional meb-§ TIFE 


drama. It introduces some effective scenes; } “kat, | 
is well acted in two or three parts, taken oa 
(et 


respectively by Miss Lydia Cowell, Mr. R.§  cgist: 
Lyons, and Mr. Balfour; ‘and obtains an 
eminently favourable reception. bas produ 











Bramatic Gossip, ANN 


Mr. Mitais has finished his portrait of Mr. J mee 
Irving for presentation to the Garrick Club. § fan... 
It is an excellent likeness, slightly under life } “1g 


size, and presenting the subject in profile. i in pur 
Tue regular season at the Gaiety will com- J pie 
mence next month with the presentation of a § te Ce 


burlesque by Mr. Burnand on the subject of  Yoman's 
‘The Tempest.’ A burlesque on ‘ Hamlet’ is | 2uery 
also in contemplation. rowing, 

Tue National Society for Preserving the materi, 
Memorials of the Dead, a useful and pious 
corporate Old Mortality, has done good work in FOR 
causing a repetition of the original inscription J — 
to be cut in a lower place on Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
grave-slab in the East Cloister of Westminster The 
Abbey. The words are: ‘‘ Anne Bracegirdle, 
died 12 September, 1748, aged 85 years.” 

A VARIETY of novelties are promised at the J The 


newly opened Grand Theatre. Among them are Sus 
‘The Sunny South,’ a drama, by Mr. George With 
Darrell, depicting scenes of Australian life; an = 
Irish drama, by Mr. G. F. Rowe, entitled ‘The 

Com: 


Donagh’; a realistic drama entitled ‘ Racing,’ 











announced as being in “‘ eight furlongs”; anda A 
musical comedy entitled ‘My Sweetheart,’ in m 
which Miss Minnie Palmer, a young Americab indy 
actress, is to make her first appearance. re! 
A NEw drama by Mr. Pinero, entitled ‘The J ait 
Rocket,’ has been produced by Mr. Edward 9 shu 
Terry at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liver- certo 
pool, with conspicuous success, and is likely § —~ 
before long to find its way to London. Mr. 566 
Terry plays a singularly plausible character 4 
entitled Walkinshaw, who appears to be & MA’ 

species of chevalier d’industrie. 
SaMr 
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ition, 2 vols. 8vo. 700 pages, with 72 Full-Page 
Second Bais Illustrations in Text, price 2I. 2s. 


AL EATISE 

mt. PHY CITY si CAL TR J. E. H. GORDON, oa 
of Srthe Een embeso nt Department of the Telegraph is, 1861, Manager 
Maintenan' 


tenance Company. 
Edition has been Re-arranged, Revised, and poy Enlarged, 
wih Text and Plates, tot to bring it up "to the present date. 


——SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION — - nn 
S FERN WO 
HEATH ERN PARADISE. 


nts uently expressed the Publishers have made 

To meet reg ring each of these well-known and popular works in 
Foor Halt-Crown a Sections. Each Section will be bound in stiff 
Four wrapper, h separate Title-Page, so that it can be separately 
ee Oe Sesived. bound with the others 
merican et oe clon Forms can be obtained of any Bookeeller. 
section I. of The FERN WORLD and Section I, of The FERN 

PARADISE are now ready, price 2s. 6d. each. 






Now ready. 
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f copies issued at these reduced prices being strict: 
of the Ae ohio Thould be sent in at once) will be executed accord- 
gyptian ing to pri to priority. and there will be no reprint of this subscription issue. 
ng their} ~ THE ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA. 
lieug if Small post 8vo. about 200 pp. price 2s. 6d. 
0 
The ,"\ The WESTERN PACIFIC; being a 
Te- jon of the Groups of Islands to the North-East of the 
thou: h ‘Australian Continent. By WALTER COOTE, F.R.G.S., Author of 
, ts 4 + Wanderings South and East, ’«Three Months in the Mediterranean,’ 
) like} &c. With a Mapand 23 Illustrations executed by Edward Whymper 
y from Drawings by the Author. [Nearly ready. 
a Now ready, 
2 site 
vi°"| The BRITISH FISHERIES DIREC- 
sere, TORY for 1883. Price ee ia ae 
ik is designed a * e ‘purpose of supplying a demand whic! 
> Grand, eon in common a oa general and growing interest in the 
f the fisheries of the country. 
lest and develope the British Fisheries Direc ’ will, to a considerable extent, 
' It i be devoted to the commercial aspect of the subject, it will likewise em- 
d 1s brace all kinds of information such as may prove useful in regard to 
um b fishing generaliy one fisheries and river fisheries—as an industry, a 
y trade, and a pastim 
enough Now ready, square 16mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
effect. | A CAMBRIDGE STAIRCASE. 
ing Sketches of Undergraduate Life. By the Author of a 
arry, Being 4 Pell 
Mf Day of My Life at Eton,’ ‘About Some Fellows,’ ‘ Cambrid; 
need, is | Trifles,’ &e. 
| mel- f TJFE of SIR WILLIAM E. LOGAN, 
scenes: Knt., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., &c., First Director of the Geological 
4 Survey of Canada. ‘Chiefiy'Compiled from his Letters, Journals, 
, taken and Kepo By BERNARD J. HARRINGTON, B.A 
Professor of Mining in M‘Gill University, late Chemist and Mineral- 
Mr. R. to the Geographical Survey of Canada. ith 8 ‘ortrait 
Lin: and numerous Woodcuts, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

8 an “Dr. B, Harrington has fulfilled his task ably and conscientiously, and 
has produced a book which deserves a a reception not alone 
within scientific circles. Journal of Science. 

Now ail the Second Edition of the New Work by Miss CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE WOOLSUON (Niece of the late Fenimore Cooper), 
ANNE. vol. small post 8vo. with 
29 illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
of Mr. The Academy says of ‘ Anne ':—‘‘ We venture to say that ‘ Anne’ is one 
k Club of the most remarkable works of fiction that has appeared for many 
nig bon ..If the author can keep up to the high standard reached in this 
der life t future is before her. 


"the hitehall Review says :—‘‘ “We have rarely read anything tos 
e, it in purity of tone, wealth of humour, ard freshness of incident. 
Immense elaboration and minuteness of narrative combine with a 








ut com- : plenitude of those masterly little turns of expressive dialogue in which 
f the Americans excel.’ 
On Of a The Century Magazine says :—‘‘The story grows intensely dramatic 
»ject of and powerful—more powerful in genuine passion—an unreasoning 
) “ woman’s passion, that finds u way where there is a will, than anything 
mlet’ is in the production of either of those two sober-minded gentlemen ” (re- 
ferring to Howells and James). “ Anne’s innocence and charm and 
— strength win us completely....Miss Woolson thus, to our 
,has this double chance of becoming our best novelist—fresh 
ng the , got at first hand, and a power of passion in herself.’’ 
1 pious Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, now ready, 
vorkin | FOR the MAJOR. 1 vol. small post 
sription Syo. with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
girdle’s Price Sixpence, 
minster | The he NUTSHELL HISTORY * 
. D. By A. M. SULLIVAN, Author of* New _ P 
Bi e, 
’ 
th Small crown 8yo. cloth extra, 128 pp. price 2s. 
tT 
at the | The CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: 
em are rape and Rules for the Conduct of Chairmen of Public and 
G other Meetings, Based —— vod Procedure and Practice of Parliament. 
eorge With an ‘Introd d to the Right Honourable 





y 
fe * ap 8 er of the House 7m Cenmnens: By REGINALD F. D. PAL- 
_ GRAVE, the Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. Fifth and 














‘The ition. With Additional Chapters on the Duties of 
d dy Chairmen of Board and Shareholders’ Meecings, and the Practice of 
acing, Committees 
anda 
tin 4 A FOOL for HIS PAINS. By 
’, HELENA GULLIFER, Author of ‘Trust Her Not,’ &c. 3 vols. 
nericab town 8yo. 3is. 6d. 
“The story is smartly written, ‘and the reader is intreduced to many 
» amusing people.’’—Queen 
1 ‘ The ‘A Fool for his Pains’ shows that Miss Gullifer has made 
" advance in her art since writing ‘Trust Her Not,’ a novel which 
}dward vas full of promise....‘A Fool for his Pains ’ isa novel which may 
Liver- erm with confidence. It is happy in pg sane skilful - 
aaat, and healthy in tone; and the interest increases as the tale 
likely —Derby Mercury. 
Mr. Second Edition, now ready, 
aracter 366 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of 
ARON BRISSE, in French Ind lish. Translated by Mrs. 
be a MATTHEW CLARK. Crown 8y0, ee , 
London: 
0.L.1. SaMPson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
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NEW LIST of VALUABLE REMAINDERS 
just added to Stock and offered at very low Prices 
Sor Cash. 


*,” All guaranteed New and Perfect. 
raw % Price. 
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SENIOR (N. W.). — Conversations with Distin- 

110 0 guished Persons during the Second Empire, 2 vols. 8vo. 

—— (N. W.).—Conversations with M. Thiers 

d M. Guizot and other eee Paaeetse3 

2 vols 8vo. .. e 

yw impossible todo justice to these * " Conver- 

sations’ in a brief notice, so we must be content to 

refer our ers to volumes which, wherever they 
are opened, will be found pregnant with interest.’ 


Tim 

CATHERINE of ARAGON and the SOURCES “ot 
the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Edited, from the 
French of Du Boys, with Notes, by CuaRtorre M. 
Yong, 2 vols. post 8vo. o 

L’ESTRANGE (Rev.” G.). — ‘The Village ‘ot 
Palaces ; or, Chronicle of Sn 2vols. post 8vo... © 

GUTHRIE (Mrs. .).—Life - _— ee, eaares 
post 8v. 

WINSTANLEY (W. )—A "Visit to Abyssinia : an 
Account of Travel 7” Modern eaten er ees 
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JONES - PARRY (Capt 8. H.). — My “Journey 
Round the World vid eS New Zealand, a 
United States, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo ee 040 

SUMMER (Mrs. GEORGE). —Our Holiday in the 
© East. With an Iilustration of Mount Tabor. PostS8vo. 0 2 6 

DE WITT (Mdme ).—A Christian Woman: being 
the Life of Mdme. Jules Mallet (née Oberkampf). 
With a Preface by the Author of‘ John Halifax.’12mo, 0 1 6 

*,* A book of great interest and full of noble 
inspiration. 

A LEGACY: being the Remains of John Martin, 
Schooimaster and Poet. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. oe - O36 

JEAFFRESON (J. C.).—A Toung Squire of the 
Seventeenth Century. From the Papers (a.p. sana’ 

1686) of Christopher J Jeaffreson. 2 vols. post8vo. .. 020 


.. — cma ome Life, from —_ to 1849. 
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Lo wTUs (CHARL ES) —My Youth, by "Sea and 
Land, 1809-1816. 2 vols. post 8 - 026 
*,” There is a cheeriness about them which com- 
municates itself to the reader. 


SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. By N. L. oe 
“ Azamat-Batuk.” 2 vols. post 8yvo. 026 


POEMS, By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ ‘Frontie 
piece and Vignette. Post Svo. ee ° 030 

ge in ea DALMATIA, ane MONTE- 

NEGRO. By R. H ° - 026 

“A ok. dk. and i volume. ad 

Atheneum. 

MONTGOMERY (Hon. Mrs. A.) “oo the WING: 

a Southern Flight. 8vo. 026 

HANNAY (JAMES).— — ESSAYS, “from the Quer- 
terly Review. 8v0. .. 026 

HAYWARD (A.). _ SELECTED ESSAYS: Bio- 
graphical and Critical. 2 vols. post Svo. oe o- O76 

DIXON’S (HEPWORTH) WORKS :— 

ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. —— Drxon. 
Third Edition. 4 vols.demy 8vo. .. . 

“*Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lines as 
‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ and aims at weaving a series 
of a sketches of striking events which centre 
round Winesor Castle. | _ Mr. Dixon makes everything 
vivid and p 

HISTORY of TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE of 
ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Herworrn 
Dixon. Second Edition. 4 vols. ‘demy 8vo0... oe 

“On the whole, we may say that the book is one 
which will sustain the reputation of its author as a 
writer of — power and versatility, that it givesa 
— aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 

very pt light some of the most recent dis- 
cove in English history.’’—Atheneum. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herworra Dixon. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Coloured Lilustration .. 0 7 0 

“*Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to in- 
terest but to please its readers, and it deserves to do 
so.’’—Saturday Review. 

The SWITZERS. By W. srbipaaeic Dixon, Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 040 

HISTORY of WILLIAM. ‘PENN. FOUNDER ot 
PENNSYLVANIA. By W. Herworrn Dixon. _—— 
svo. With Portrait.. . 030 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Herworrs Dixon, 

Fourth Edition, 2vols.Svyo. With Portrait of the 
Author 070 

DIANA, LADY LYLE. iy W. Herwonr Dixow. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 036 

RUBY GREY. By w. Herwornit Dixon. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. .. oo 036 

BIDA’'S ETCHINGS. The. Authorized Version ot 
the Four Gospeis, with the whole of the superb Etch- 
inge on Steel (132) after Drawings by M. Bida. In 
4 vols. folio, cloth extra ee ee ee - 440 

SPAIN. Illustrated by Doré. Baron Cu. p "Avi 
tren's SPAIN. With 200 Designs by Gustave Doré, 
half of which are full-page size. Elegantly printed 
on superfine — hace scaciaicoe dan - cloth 
elegant . oe 

SWITZERLAND: its Sountates and ‘Valleys. 
Described by Wotpewar Raven. With 418 Illustra- 
tions by celebrated Artists. Engraved By A. Closs. 
Super-royal 4to. cloth elegant, full gilt side ee 

*,* The most superb book on Switzerland ever 
published. 

INDIA and its NATIVE FRINCES: Travels in 
Centra! India, and in the Presidencies rt meg a and 
Bengal. Dedicated by express permission to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. By Lovis acon 
fully Revised and Edited by Lieut.-Colonel C. 
Buckie, and 316 I and Six 
Maps. Super-royal 4to. cloth elegant om - 110 

PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS, considered i; 

Relation to the Wants of other Cities, bony of Public 
and Private Gardens; being Notes on a Study of 
Paris Gardens. By W. Rosnsow, F.L.S. With up- 
wards of 350 Illustrations. Large 8vo.clothextra.. 0 8 6 

VOYAGE of the ‘“‘ VEGA.” A. E, Norpsn- 
sxiétp. With numerous areas tions, —_ Plans, 
25 0 &c. 2 vols. 8vo. ee or 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—~>—_ 


The REAL LORD BYRON. New 


Views of the Poet's Life. by JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author 
of ‘A Book 


about Doctors,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson has produced a work that throws a flood of new light 
on the most pad period is of Byron's life, and that every future critic 
of modern English will have to read and re-read ."’"—Athenaum. 

“Almost every chapter contains material which may be fairl called 
new, and it ma be that these volumes will be 

led with d eep interest. Ay all who are cre in the werks and 
the fame of this great English poet.”’—Time. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lud- 


WIK paworen:. Edited from the Polish by jor SZUL- 
CZEWSKI. 2 vols. 2 
PP 2 Szulczewski a ‘done a service by translating from the Polish 
—— account which Mr. Niemojowski has given of the dreary 
land tn pd he spent so ae 2 years | of exile. ¢ book contains a 
mber st 


REMINISCENCES of MILITARY 


SERVICE with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D., C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. 1 vol. demy 8yo. 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUE ST. By 


NNE BEALE, Author of ‘ Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. 
MILLETT NOTLEY, Author of ‘ Olive Varcoe,’ &c. 


“A aery pretty and interesti ng romance. There is no tack of power,. 
or picturesqueness, or originality .'’—St James's Gazette. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Katharine 


yg Author of ‘ The Queen of the Regiment,’ &c. 3 v 
“+A Fallen Foe * possesses all the qualities of the were former 
novels. The. tone is refined, the style graceful, and the principa¥ 
ters carefully drawn. "Morning Post. 


FARMER JOHN. By George 
Ber ~ 4 of. i this book is not without merit. It is by no 

merThis book, pa Fang ay Sy ae pan be viewed as the forerunner 

of a more artistic and finished work.'’—Acaden 

The SENIOR SONGMAN. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE'S,’ &c. 3 ¥ 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen 


MATHERS, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ &c. SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 


ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Caddy, 


Author of ‘ Artist and Amateur,’ &c. 3 vols. 


W. B. WHITTINGHAM & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—#*>— 


TEA—CULTIVATION and MANU- 


FACTURE. By Lieut.-Col. EDWARD MONEY. Fourth Edition, 
with important Additional Chapters. Price 10s. 6d. 

The new Chapters of this Standard Work on Tea Cultivation treat of 
a outside China and India that produce Tea—Tea Statistics— 
Markets for Tea outside Great Britain—Making Indian Tea known in the 
United 5 Kingdom—Tea Machinery— Weighing and Bulking of Indian Teas 
at Custom House. 


The Saturday Review, in an extended notice of the third otim.. 
says :—* Col. oney'’s general rules and principles, as 
can form a judgment, seem to have reason as well as ye on thelr 
side....No tea planter can afford to te his experience. 

The Indian Agriculturist says :—“ The work under seview may well be 
considered the standard work on the subject, and it ought to be in every 
tea planter's hand in India, Ceylon, Java, Japan, China, or America; 
the merit and sterling value of his essay has been universally and de- 
servedly acknowledged.” 

The Planter's Gazette says :—‘‘ Full of practical information, and de- 

serves to be studied by every tea planter. 

















The TEA CYCLOPZADIA, A Com- 


jlation, by the Editor of the Indian Tea Gazette. of Information om 
‘ea, Tea Science and pg ny Soils and oe Statis.ics, &c., 
with Coloured Plates on Blights. pages, price % 
Grocer, in an article entitled ‘ ‘Indian Tea from pg Garden to the 
" beginsan extended review as follows :—*: One of the most valuable 
to tea which we remember to neve seen is that 
. Whittingham 





just neibations in a form of . —— by Messrs. W. B. 
& Co., of Gracechurch-stree' 





The ART of TEA BLENDING: a 


Handbook for the Tea Trade; a Guide to Tea Merchants, Brokers, 
Dealers, and Consumers, in the Secret of Successful Tea Mixing. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yvo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


's Chronicle says :— Saree Ones te be in the hands of 
amesvas United Kingdom. 


The Grocer's Journal says :—“ We ne recommend ‘ The Art of 
Tea Blending ' as giving useful instruction and guidance."’ 

The Grocer says :—“ This is the third edition of a book which we have: 

——_ noted with favour, and which has met with considerable 


The The Daily Chronicle a, This capital handbook, which will prove 
of great service to merchants, brokers, and all engaged in the tea trade, 
has reached a third edition.” 

The Grocer's Gazette says :—‘‘ This is a work which has now reached its 
third edition, and which fully bears out its claim as an excellent hand- 
book on the subject.’ 





W. B. WHITTINGHAM & Co, 91, Gracechurch-street, 
London, 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. L., IIL, III. IV., V., VI., and VII. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


NorEs AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset-—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 
1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles 11.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. 
—tThe Fitzalans and Stewarts, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


T. Allington—William Ray—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
*L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letters of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Moderne’— Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs, Turton—‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Ague Charms—Birds of I]l Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and 
Lionesses—Tho Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—* The Irish Brigade” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader” —The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“You know who the Critics are” —‘‘ You may put it in your eye 
and see none the worse for it ””—Called Home—God’s Church and 
the Devil's Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to public speaking— 
Tout vient 4 point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- 
née & Phomme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 
tle Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincia). 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v, Z.—English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad. 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. E, R, T, in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers. 


FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds : Miss Day: Mrz 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest. 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—* Prester John" 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—* Defender of the Faith’— 
The * Breeches” Bible. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
The Latin Version. of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus: 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St, John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—U nlawfal 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
Becker’s “ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket— London Com- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sum- 
mer— W hitsuntide— Michaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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plished, in crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ISUNION; or, Imperial Misrule in 
3y C. J. ROWE, M.A., Author of ‘ Questions of the 


London: Longmans & Co. 





Just published, 368 pp. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

N EXAMINATION of the STRUCTURAL 
A? >RINCIPI ES of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S PHILOSOPHY: 
+ _— Proof that Theism is the only Theory of the Universe that 
By the Rev. W. D GROUND, Curate of Newburn, 
Author of ‘ Ecce Christianus; or, Christ's Idea of 


intended as a FT 
can satis!y Keason. 
Neweastle-on-Tyne ; 
the Christian Life 


parker & Co. Ox ford ; and 6, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 
‘a ‘ . SFS ¥ 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
RMONS on CHRISTIAN LIFE and TRUTH. 


ND 
Gen JOHN BURTON, Wesleyan Minister. 


London: Hamilton Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. Leeds: Walker & 
Laycock 37, Briggate MARLEE in 

NENESIS. With a Talmudical Commentary. 
G ° By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Rey. Canon SPENCE, M.A 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Samuel Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row. 


London: 
INTERESTING NEW WORK. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LANCASHIRE LAWYER. 
y, han isomely bound in cloth, red edges, 400 pp. crown Svo. 
with Index and Table of Contents, 


+ 
4 UTOBIOGRAPHY of a LANCASHIRE 
A LAWYER, with Theatrical and Preaching Reminiscences; being 
the Life and Recollections of JOHN TAYLOR, Attorney-at-Law, and 
" r of the Borough of Bolton, with Notice of many Persons 
s met with during a Life of Seventy-two Years lived in and 
Bolton. Embellished with a fine Portrait of the Author, engraved 
el in the highest style of art. Edited by JAMES CLEGG. 

Bolton: The Daily Chronicle Office 
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Now ready, price One Shilling each ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
WINSOR & NEWTON'S NEW. HANDBOOKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS. 

No. 32, 

(jOMPARATIVE ANATOMY as Applied to the 

PURPOSES of the ARTIST. By B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, 
F.G.8. With numerons lilustrations by the Author. Edited by GEORGE 


WALLIS, F.S.A., Keeper of the Art Collection, South Kensington 
Museum. 


No. 33, 


THE ART of ETCHING EXPLAINED and 
ILLUSTRATED. By H. R. ROBERTSON, Fellow of the Society 
of Painter-Etchers. 
London: Winsor & Newton, Limited, 37, 38, and 39, Rathbone-place, W. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just published, 


T OLY MATRIMONY: its Divine Institution ; 


its Laws and Limitations; its Biessi and I ibilities. 





Set forth by Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR, 
in his famous discourse at Golden Grove, entitled 


The MARRIAGE RING; or, the Mysteriousness and Duties of 
Marriage. 


With Introduction by J. A. KERR, LL.D. 


Beautifully printed on thick antique laid paper, with appropriate 
gold-lettered binding, price 2s. 6d, 


London: Field & Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Presse; Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Paternoster-row ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


iS uN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 


Threadneedie-street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8. W.; 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE.—Fstablished 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates. LIFE. — Established 1810. Specially Low Rates for Young 
Lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Claims. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND SELECT BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

Mudie’s Select Library provides for all Subscribers of One Guinea 
per Annum and upwards a constant succession of the Best and Newest 
Books in every Department of Literature. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), New Oxford-street. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


BRANCH OFFICES—281, REGENT-STREET ; and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 





MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 


Price 2s. picture boards; cloth, 2s. 6d.; half calf, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
UNIFORM WITH CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S OTHER NOVELS. 


GOLDEN 


THE RECENT NOVEL, By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


“Miss Braddon’s ‘ The Golden Calf’ is as good as anything she has ever written. One can only be surprised at the 
extraordinary vivacity of her style, the invention she shows in her characters, and the charm which she puts into her 


THE 


descriptions of scenery. 
“*The Golden Calf’ is a work of the highest genius. 


CALF. 


The book is full of smart sayings.” —Atheneum. 
The description of the happy, shiftless, picnicking families of 


Wendovers and their lively, busy aunt is admirable, and the painful study of Brian’s weakness and fall is full of force and 


truth.”—Academy. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 





NOTICE. 


—_—_—_—____. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS.—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 

WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
| AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinde, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000!, Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 250,000/. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years, 
1,840,000/. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local Agents, ov 
8. Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the Head Office, 64, 
Cernhill, Londen. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





J O° HN BRO@G@OD SB US, 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of the Public is respectfully directed to the great advan- 
tage of purchasing from the bond fide manufacturer at really wholesale 
prices for ready money, thereby superseding Co-operative Stores. The 
13-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the Basement, where some of 
the most skilled Goldsmiths can be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal 
in 1878 was awarded for ** Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in exquisite 
taste’; also, the Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand 
Diplome d’Honneur, and Gold Medal of | Académie Nationale, Paris. 

*,* Established a.p. 1798. 


No Agents are authorized to call on Customers. 


FUSNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


THROUGHOUT on 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 23, 
Morwell-street, W. Established Lsd2. 


2 E ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 














[HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


THRE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (HEARSON’S PATENT). 
A 


perfect Reservoir Pen Is nota point writer, but a nibbed Pen 
(fine, medium, or broad), to suit all writers. Carries a large supply of Ink. 


FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 6d. 
As flexible as Steel and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. London. 


HeUNYaADI JANOS 





“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
London Medical Record. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
en the Label secures genuineness, 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s, 6d, and 4s, 
per bottle, 


URROW’S MALVERN WATERS. 
THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, 
Soda, Potash, and Lithia —The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 
W. & J. Burrow, The Springs, Malvern, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical lrofession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, D- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladics, Children, and 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 





’ As a preventive of Throat and Chest Affections. 
generally, I contidently recommend DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 
WAFEKS to all ages as the very best medicine, not interfering with the 
habits of domestic or business arrangements.”’ (Signed) W. Inetanny 

M.P.S., Egremont, Cumberland. 

They taste pleas intly, and effect a rapid cure. 

Price ls. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per box, of ali Druggists. 

I OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath; it con- 
tains no mineral acid or gritty substances, and is especially 
adapted for the teeth of young children, being very pleasant to use. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO is the best Tooth Powder. 
All dentists will allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly 
be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and keeping them sound 
and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder: such Row- 
lands’ Odonto has always proved itself. 

Avoid spurious imitations, and buy only ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


Sold everywhere. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
READY SHORTLY, the THIRD VOLUME of 


THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


I. KINGS .. 
II KINGS .. 

J,. CHRONICLES 
II. CHRONICLES .. 
EZRA.. oe 
NEHEMIAH .. 
ESTHER 


PREFACE aay ee 
and BRISTOL, 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
D.D., Dean of Wells. 


By the Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMITH, 


D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


By the Rev. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury. 


By the Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ The Massorah.’ 


.. By the late C. J. ELLIOTT, MA, 


Canon of Christchurch, Oxford. 


‘GENESIS eee eee 
EXODUS 

LEVITICUS ... aos ose 
NUMBERS _... 








Volume III. price 21s., will contain— 


By the Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., Primate Designate of Australia. 


| By the Rev. W. B. POPE, D.D. 


By the Rev. R. SINKER, B.D. 


Vols, IV. and V., completing the Work, are in active preparation. 
VOLUME L., price 21s., contains— | 
By the Lord Bishop of GLOUCESTER | DEUTERONOMY .... 





JOSHUA 
JUDGES 


RUTH ote oe 
I, SAMUEL ... 


II. SAMUEL .. eve 





.. > By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


VOLUME IL., price 21s., contains— 


. By the Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D.F.RS, 


Archdeacon of Westminster. 


By the Rev. R. SINKER, B.D. 
-. By the Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, MA, 


Hon. Canon of Gioucester. 


By tke Rev. FREDERIC GARDINER, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity, Middletown, U.8,4, 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





Now ready, 


FLOWER PAINTING in WATER 


COLOURS. Second Series. With 20 Facsimile Coloured 
Plates by F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With Instruc- 
tions by the Artist. Interleaved with Drawing Paper. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. 


Sixth Edition, Enlarged, 


A COURSE of WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING. With 24 Coloured Plates by R. P. LEITCH, 
ke Instructions to the Pupil. Small 4to. oblong, 
cloth, 5s. 


Ready in a few days, in Seven Books, price 6d. each, 


“STORIES from CASSELL’S.” 


Each Book containing a Collection of Complete Stories 
by Leading Writers (selected from Cussell’s Magazine), 
set in clear, readable type, with Frontispieces by 
Eminent Artists. 

1st Book—MY AUNT’S MATCHMAKING, 

2nd Book—TOLD by HER SISTER. 

Brd Book—The SILVER LOCK. 

4th Book—‘ RUNNING PILOT.” 

5th Book—The MORTGAGE MONEY. 

6th Book—GOURLAY BROTHERS, 

7th Book—A GREAT MISTAKE. 


“LITTLE FOLKS.’—New Volume, 


full of Stories and interesting reading for Girls and 
ys, and containing several Hundred Pictures, price 
3s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, 5s. 





Now ready, complete in 3 vols. price 9s. each ; or in Library 
binding, 1/. 10s. the Set, 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH: a 
Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. By 
JAMES GRANT. With 600 Original Lllustrations, 
specially executed for the Work from Original Sketches 
and authentic contemporary prints. 

“*Tt may certainly be said of this work that between Mr. 
Grant’s letterpress and the abundant and admirable illus- 
trations...... it is much better and completer than anything 
of the kind that has preceded it. In all essential respects it 
is a model work of the kind.”—/Spectator. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 1s.; post free, ls, 3d. 


The OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED 
GUIDE to the MIDLAND RAILWAY. Containing a 
Description of the Picturesque Scenery and Places of 
Interest on the entire system of the Midland Railway. 
Enriched with high-class Engravings on nearly every 
page, Route Maps, and Sectional Bird’s-Eye View Maps, 
printed in Colours. 

*,* Two large editions having already been exhausted, a 
third is now in preparation, and will be ready next week. 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 


DESIGN in TEXTILE FABRICS. 
By T. R. ASHENHURST, Head Master Textile Depart- 
ment, Bradford Technical College. With 10 Coloured 
Plates and 106 Diagrams. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d, 


CITIES of the WORLD. Vol. II. 


With about 200 Illustrations. Extra crown 4to. cloth. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


CASSELL'S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


1. V. New and Revised Edition. 





WORKS BY THE 
VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 


D.D. F.R.S. 


The EARLY DAYS of CHRIS- 


TIANITY. Eighth Thousand. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s, 


The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL, 


Nineteenth Thousand, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s,; 
morocco, 2/, 2s, 


The LIFE of CHRIST. 


LIBRARY EDITION (29th Edition), 2 vols, 


demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 2/, 2s, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with about 300 
Original Lllustrations. Extra crown 4to. cloth, gilt 
edges, 2ls.; morocco, 42s, 


POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, 63.; gilt edges, 


7s. 6d.; Persian morocco, 10s, 6d.; tree calf, 15s, 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW of July, 1888, says:— 

“ From the Preface to the last of these works we 
learn that it completes an enterprise begun in the 
author’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ and carried on in the 
succeeding volumes through twelve busy years, 
amidst the occupations and cares of active life— 
which had for its motive the desire to furnish 
English readers with a companion, partly historic 
and partly expository, to the whole of the New 
Testament. ‘Ihe earliest portion of the work, 
dealing with the Gospels, was reviewed in these 
pages eight years ago, within nine months of its 
publication, and what we then remarked of its 
having achieved ‘a literary success to which the 
annals of English Theology present no parallel,’ 
may now be fairly repeated to the whole.” 





‘The most complete work on ferns.”—Guardian. 


On August 27 will be published, Part I., price 7d., of the NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


EUROPEAN FERNS. By James Britten, F.L.S. With 30 exquisite 


Coloured [llustrations, Painted from Nature by D. BLAIR, F.L.S., and numerous Wood Engravings. 
««¢ European Ferns’ is a work which cannot be too highly commended, both as regards the fidelity of the plates and the descriptive letterpress.”— Garden, 
*.* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Iirrep, Ludgate-hill, Londor. 
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